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st Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 

THE HOLY MOTHER 

By Dorothy Kruger 

T 

Thou of the wish-fulfilling Mother heart 
Where come all children of the human race. 

Grown pale from wretchedness of life apart, 

To lie in peace upon Thy bosomed grace; 

Thou of compassion, burning day and night 
From sins and ills of those who come to Thee, 

Winging Thy Self, each dawn, in spaceless flight 
To bathe in God-communion ecstasy; 

Thou art not she who gently sews and bakes 
And utters words emitting deathless rays, 

But Kali, Kali, dancing as She shakes 
The key to God before our pleading gaze, — 

And fading from us when we fall before 
Sri Ramakrishna shining at the door. 

II 

Kali Thou art, Thy hands with severed head 
And dripping blade unseen, for hands vith boons 
Of victories, ten quarters over-spread, 

Scattering stars of joy; Thy crashing tune" 
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Unheard, for lotus whispers of Thy love 
Calling the creatures of Thy womb to feast 
On golden bliss; calling the slow to move, 

The swift, the highest being to the least. 

Thou who hast come in guise of Brahmin-woman, 
The symbol of full-flowered self-restraint, 

Of God completely manifest in human. 

Of virtue blossomed fully without taint, 

Strip Thou the Maya off this smothered soul 
So it may breathe in rhythm with the Whole. 



CHRIST ON 

By the 

I 

The history of humanity reveals one 
of its most tragic chapters at the present 
day. The world is casting off its old 
garments, and new forces are springing 
up on all sides with a challenge to the 
time-honoured systems of thought, 
standards and institutions. The whole 
cultural life of mankind seems to be 
in a melting pot. In sociology or 
politics, in science or religion, in in- 
dustry or art, — in every domain of 
human thought and relations, we wit- 
ness to-day a remarkable revolution 
and an unprecedented stir to bring 
into being a new order of life. And, in 
keeping with the spirit of the age, 
sti ange philosophies are also coming into 
existence only to strengthen the hands 
of the scientists who, by their inventions 
and discoveries, have already brought 
about a phenomenal change in the cul- 
tural ideology of mankind. What will be 

* 

the cumulative effect of this rapid revolu- 
tion of ideas it is hard to predict at this 
stage. But there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the cultural life of mankind has 
lost its old moorings and has drifted far 
away from the shore of its pristine spiri- 
tual ideal at the impact of these new 
forces. There is no doubt a quickened 
consciousness; and the products of spirit 



THE CROSS 

Editor 

and intelligence, the positive sciences, 
the engineering techniques, the govern- 
mental forms, and the economic institu- 
tions are bringing into closer contact 
peoples of varied cultures; still the pace 
of progress has been so fast and its 
character so revolutionary that we notice 
to-day a complete loss of balance and 
disharmony in the collective life of 
humanity. As a matter of fact this un- 
stable enthusiasm for new-fangled 
ideas, that has occasioned a maddening 
greed for pelf and power, has served, in 
a large measure, to topsy-turvy the 
existing relation between man and man, 
between nation and nation. In whatever 
direction we cast our glance, nothing but 
excitement and rivalry, clash and con- 
flict, ruin and desolation, savagery and 
war, greets our unwilling eyes. To 
crown all, the march of ideas in the 
realm of political philosophy has been so 
quick and sudden that it has brought in 
its wake a succession of political up- 
heavals and national tragedies with an 
astounding rapidity both in the East 
and the West. In short force and fraud 
have begun to rule the day, and “no 
nation is safe which is not able with its 
own arms to defend itself from the 
aggression of those gangster nations, 
which comprising less than one tenth of 
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the population of the earth are neverthe- 
less determined by force to overpower, 
rob and subjugate the rest of the world.” 
Indeed the strangulation of the weaker 
nations and the rearing of the bloody 
edifice of political hegemony on the ruins 
of the bleeding and the bowed, are not 
looked upon to-day as acts of shameless 
savagery, but are prided upon as the 
triumph of neo-cultural movement and 
modern scientific civilization ! We 
wonder whether we are not once again 
relapsing back into the primitive stage 
of barbarism in this maelstrom of con- 
fusion. Life on earth has become an 
intolerable oppression, and that is why a 
philosophic mind exclaimed in agony, 
“We have been taught to fly in the air 
like birds, and to swim in the water like 
the fishes, but how to live on the earth 
we do not know.” 

From a close scrutiny of the modern 
trend of events it becomes palpably clear 
that there is a general tendency to stan- 
dardize thought and belief — a pheno- 
menon which is detrimental to all crea- 
tive enterprise. Even labour has to-day 
become a means of isolating man from 
man and deadening his social instincts 
and coarsening his spiritual fibre by the 
acceptance of lower values. Professor 
Radhakrishnan has rightly remarked in 
The Future of Civilisation , “Modern 
civilisation is in the stage of economic 
barbarism. It is concerned more with 
the world and its power than with the 
soul and its perfection. . . . The mecha- 
nical virtues of speed, quantity, 
standardisation, and absorption in things 
material, have resulted in a spiritual 
hardening.” Even some prominent 
Christian thinkers have already been 
awakened from their slumber to the dire 
consequences resulting from a blind 
worship of this godless civilization of 
to-day. And it has been suggested by 
Rev. E. D. Meulder, the author of The 
Challenge of the Eternal Religion, that 



‘Christ on the Cross is the antidote 
against the body-and-soul-killing poison 
of the age.* Nobody can gainsay the 
truth of the sentiments vehicled through 
these significant words, which deserve 
more than a mere passing notice, inas- 
much as they echo the anxious solicitude 
of every sincere soul for an abiding 
peace in the society of mankind. In- 
deed, if Christ were to travel down once 
% 

again from the realm of his heavenly 
Father to this blood-stained Christian 
world, he would have wondered whether 
he was ever born on earth two thousand 
years ago to preach unto humanity the 
lofty ideals of universal love and tolera- 
tion, purity and peace, renunciation and 

humility the cardinal virtues that 

formed the very key-note of his spiritual 
teachings. Does not the present chaotic 
state of affairs in the Christian world 
demonstrate beyond any possibility of 
doubt that the gospel of Jesus who laid 
down his life on the Cross to expiate the 
accumulated sins of the erring mankind, 
is being trampled under foot from day 
to day by the protagonists of this 
‘Eternal Religion?’ Does it not betray 
a great discrepancy between the true 
spirit of Christianity and the modern 
civilisation that bears the hall-mark of 
this religion ? Paul Richard, the author 
of The Scourge of Christ, has indignant- 
ly remarked that ‘the chief care of the 
Christian to-day is the reconciliation of 
God and Mammon’ and while ‘the Cross 
of Christ was stained with his own blood, 
the Cross of the Christians is stained with 
the blood of others.’ Indeed the pelf 
and power have become the dominant 
interest to-day in human life and society, 
and unless the pristine purity of 
Christianity is proclaimed and vindicated 
by the sincere adherents of the faith, the 
fabric of Western culture that has been 
leavened and sanctified by the gospel of 
Christ will crumble to pieces in no 
distant future. 
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II 

The advent of Jesus was not merely a 
fortuitous event in the phenomena of 
human life. He was ushered on the 
stage of human affairs as a dynamic 
personality by the throes of Nature to 
mould the destiny of mankind and to 
bring into harmony the discordant notes 
in the cosmic rhythm of life. He was 
born at a time when the Jews — the most 
persecuted of all the races in the world — 
were in a state of utter helplessness and 
struggling hard to preserve the integrity 
of their ancient faith, when Rome spread 
her dreadful arms all around, and her 
empire extended from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the banks of the Euphrates, 
and from the snowy peaks of Samarita 
to the rolling desert of Lybia, and when 
the military dictatorship of Rome left no 
room for a free play of the individual 
and collective life beyond the four walls 
of her capital. Even Mediterranean 
became no better than a mere Roman 
lake. In short the age witnessed an un- 
precedented moral and spiritual stagna- 
tion, unbounded avarice and tyranny. 
In Persia and Babylon religions were re- 
duced to an official charlatanism, in 
Egypt and Syria, to a gross idolatry and 
superstition, and in the Greek and the 
Roman world they became no better 
than a meaningless parade. In fact the 
advent of Jesus was but a natural fulfil- 
ment of the long cherished dream of the 
oppressed and the helpless, and heralded 
the dawn of a new spring in the life of 
the suffering humanity. He grew up 
like a shining pillar of light from the 
midst of uniform mediocrity, and, with 
the consummation of his spiritual life, 
proclaimed unto the world the eternal 
truths in all their native simplicity and 
beauty— the truths that have found an 
eloquent expression from time im- 
memorial through the gigantic spiritual 
figures of the East. An Oriental of 
Orientals, the Prophet (t Nazareth was 



full of «he spiritual afflatus and wisdom 
of an Eastern genius. “The similes, the 
imageries, in which the Bible is written, 
— the scenes, the locations, the attitudes, 
the groups, the poetry and symbol,” — 
all speak of the Orient. “This Orient,” 
as Swami Vivekananda has said, “has 
been the cradle of human race for ages, 
and all the vicissitudes of fortune are 
there. Kingdoms succeeding kingdoms; 
empires succeeding empires ; human 
power, glory and wealth, all rolling down 
there: a Golgotha of power, of king- 
doms, of learning. That is the Orient. 
No wonder, the Oriental mind looks 
with contempt upon the things of this 
world and naturally wants to see some- 
thing that changeth not, something 
which dieth not, something which in the 
midst of this world of misery and death 
is eternal, blissful, undying. An Orien- 
tal Prophet never tires of insisting upon 
these ideals.” And that is why Jesus 
of Nazareth spoke out from the inmost 
depths of his being those inspiring words 
of practical wisdom that embody the 
lofty message of renunciation and love, 
purity and peace, humility and hope 
characterising every true Prophet of the 
Orient. 

The message of Christ is the message of 
the soul, for he himself was nothing but 
the Spirit eternal. With the insight of a 
seer of Truth, he was able to realize the 
shortcomings of humanity and regulated 
his teachings according to the mental 
make-up and capacities of the people 
that came to listen to his pregnant 
utterances. His life is an eloquent 
illustration of how the three aspects of 
Indian philosophy — dualism, modified 
monism and absolute monism — can be 
synthetically woven into an organic 
whole. To the masses who could not con- 
ceive of anything higher than a Personal 
God, ne said, “Our Father which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Pray 
to your Father in Heaven.” To others 
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who could grasp a higher ideal he spoke 
of the immanent presence of the Supreme 
Reality. “I am the Vine, You are the 
branches,” declared Jesus. “Abide in 
me and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the 
vine, so neither can you unless you 
abide in me. If any one abide not in 
me, he shall be cast forth as the branch 
and shall wither and they shall gather 
him up.” But to the most intimate cir- 
cle of his friends whose vision was highly 
enlarged, he disclosed the supreme meta- 
physical Truth — his identity with the 
Father-in-Heaven, the Brahman of the 
Upanishads. “I and my Father are 
one,” declared the Prophet of Nazareth 
in a moment of spiritual exaltation, and 
thus pointed out to the self-forgetful hu- 
manity the gradual stages leading even- 
tually to the acme of spiritual realization . 
Nothing can be more inspiring than this 
bold articulation of the Upanishadie 
truth— this message of the oneness of 
the soul. The age in which Jesus was 
born needed such a message, and the 
modern world, which tells the very same 
tale of oppression and woe, persecution 
and tyranny — the triumph of the pelf 
and the sword, the march of the power- 
ful over the bleeding backs of the vanqui- 
shed, — stands no less in need of a re- 
proclamation of this synthetic message 
of that heroic soul who sang for all ages 
and for all humanity the immortal song 
of the Spirit eternal. In the interest of 
peace and goodwill in the society of 
mankind, this sublime truth of the one- 
ness of being embodied in the gospel of 
Jesus must once more be brought home 
to those who are making brutes of 
humanity and using this ‘Eternal 
Religion’ as a political weapon to sub- 
serve their own diabolical purposes. 

m 

Jesus was not simply a delightful 
moralist aspiring to express sublime 



lessons in short and lively aphorisms. 
He was a transcendent revolutionary 
who essayed to renovate the world from 
its very basis, and to establish upon 
earth the ideal which he himself had 
conceived and realized. An embodi- 
ment of spiritual genius, of purity and 
love, renunciation and humility, Jesus 
regarded himself as the mirror in which 
all the prophetic spirit of Israel had read 
the future, and invited the frail and 
bewildered mankind to look at the face 
of Reality, with the boldness of an 
Oriental seer. His synthetic vision 
raised him far above the limitations of 
his age and secured for him a glorious 
position in the religious pantheon of 
humanity. That is why his teachings in 
their original form possess an irresistible 
appeal and the stamp of universalism, 
compelling the willing homage of men 
irrespective of caste, creed or nation- 
ality. But to-day in the Christian world, 
this spirit of renunciation and heroic 
self-sacrifice is going to be smothered 
under the surge of an inordinate passion 
for material comforts and earthly glory. 
It is time that the voice of Jesus which is 
a call to rise to the radiance of the Spirit 
is not allowed to be drowned in the clang 
and clatter of arms but is listened to in 
the silent sanctuary of the heart with a 
whole-souled devotion of a sincere seeker 
of Truth. “If a man would come after 
me,” so did the Prophet say, “let him 
deUy himself, and take up his Cross dai- 
ly, and follow me. For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall save it. For what doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, and 
forfeit his life ?” “Seek ye first His king- 
dom, and His righteousness ; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 
“No man can serve two masters: for 
either he will hate the one, and love the 
other; or ehe he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
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God and Mammon at the same time.” 
Indeed the sublime note of renunciation 
thus struck by Jesus in his inspiring 
teachings rings even now at this distant 
period with an irresistible appeal in our 
ears. But the modern world, forgetful 
of his gospel, has hugged to itself a prag- 
matic philosophy that is silently eating 
into the vitals of mankind and paving 
the way for eventual ruin of human 
society and culture. 

But the kingdom which Jesus asked 
humanity to aspire for was not the tem- 
poral kingdom but the kingdom of God 
which is to be sought in the inmost 
chamber of the heart. “The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto treasure hidden in 
a field; the which when a man hath 
found, he hideth, and for joy thereof 
goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field.” 6 ‘Ask and it shall 
be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” Verily, the jewel of infinite bliss 
is treasured up in the sacred sanctuary 
of the heart, and it shall be delivered 
unto him who has taken up the Cross 
and followed the path of renunciation 
and love, purity and truth. In fact 
spiritual life is a life of silent and 
unostentatious prayer, of self-effacement, 
and consecration at the altar of human- 
ity. Jesus rose in righteous indignation 
against every form of hypocrisy in 
matters religious, and in fact against 
everything that was calculated to stifle 
the spirit of religion. He challenged the 
conduct of the scribes and the Pharisees 
and pierced hypocrisy to the heart. 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites !” fulminated Jesus, “for ye 
make clean the outside of the cup and of 
the platter; but within, they are full of 
extortion and excess. Thou blind 
Pharisee, cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and platter, that the 
outside of them may be clean also.” 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 



hypocrites ! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beauti- 
ful outward, but are within, full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanli- 
ness. Even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within, ye are 
full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” Jesus 
therefore said to his disciples, “When 
thou prayest, thou shalt not be as 
hypocrites are; for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and in the 
streets that they may be seen of men. 
Verily, I say unto you, they have their 
rewards. But thou when prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray thy 
Father which is in secret; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly.” “Verily, I say 
unto you, except ye turn, and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is the greatest 
in the kingdom of Heaven.” “Blessed 
are the pure in heart : for they shall 
see God. Blessed are they who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” Thus Jesus 
unfolded before all the path of blessed- 
ness and peace and even laid down his 
life to bring back the straying and self- 
forgetful humanity to the realm of truth 
and life everlasting. 

IV 

It must not be forgotten that the 
proper field of culture is not material 
only but mainly moral and spiritual. 
‘The spiritual alienation is the price 
which every civilisation has to pay when 
it loses its hold on religion and tries to 
be satisfied with pureJy material success. 
Economics or any other science cannot 
sustain a culture whose spiritual impulse 
is dead.’ That is why the civilisation 
of to-day that stands divorced from its 
spiritual purpose has become an instru- 
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ment of ruin and a menace to human life 
and society. The militant powers that 
are riding roughshod over the weaker 
nations of the world must bear in mind 
that by their conduct they are not only 
stultifying the religion of their own 
Prophet but even digging their own 
grave; for Nature’s retribution must 
visit those who dare to fling all the 
tender graces of human life to the four 
winds and fly in the face of the great 
commandments of the Lord. So did 
Jesus command, “He that loveth his 
neighbour hath fulfilled the law. For 
this, thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not 
steal; thou shalt not covet; and if there 
be any other commandment, it is sum- 
med up in this word, namely, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” “You 
have heard that it was said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy. But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, 
bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that persecute you; that ye may 
be the sons of your Father which is in 
heaven.” “Be ye perfect as your heaven- 
ly Father is perfect.” “Blessed are the 
peace-makers; for they shall be called 
sons of God.” But the world is too much 
intoxicated with the wine of material 
glory and power to pay any heed to the 
profound counsels of peace and love 
administered by Jesus. There is more- 
over witnessed a tendency among certain 
thinkers of the West to reconcile Chris- 
tianity with war and force to find some 
plausible justification for their aggressive 
imperialism. “We of the new faith.” 
says Mr. Wells in his God: the Invisible 
King , “repudiate the teaching of non- 
resistance. We are the militant fol- 
lowers of, and participators in, a mili- 
tant God. We can appreciate and ad- 
mire the greatness of Christ, the gentle 
being on whose nobility the theolo- 
gians trade. But submission is the re- 
motest quality of all from our God, and 



a moribund figure is the completest in- 
version of his likeness as we know him. 
A Christianity which shows for its daily 
symbol Christ risen and trampling 
victoriously on a broken cross would be 
far more in the spirit of our worship.” 
It is really nothing short of an insult 
to human intelligence to suppose that 
Jesus who could bear with a smiling 
countenance the excruciating tortures of 
crucifixion and even pray unto the Lord 
for the redemption of his own perse- 
cutors with the last breath of his life, 
would preach the gospel of cowardice to 
the world. As a matter of fact he him- 
self was a dynamo of spiritual strength 
born of the realization of the infinite 
potentiality of the soul and was fully 
cognisant of the fact that non-resistance, 
of which he himself was an embodiment, 
was not the sign of weakness but the 
highest manifestation of power in actual 
possession. But the ignorant people with- 
out the requisite penetrating vision have 
failed to grasp the full significance of 
his gospel of non-violence and love, 
gentleness and peace, and are to-day 
trying to make Christianity more muscu- 
lar and militant in the interest of state ! 
For, as Bismarck has frankly confessed, 
‘a state conducted on the lines laid down 
in the Sermon on the Mount which is a 
counsel of perfection, would not last for 
twenty-four hours . 5 Thus indeed is 
Christendom mocking the pure and 
spiritual religion of the great Prophet of 
Nazareth ! 

The pitiful cry of humanity ground 
under the wheels of force and fraud — 
— the off-spring of the so-called philoso- 
phy of power, is growing in intensity and 
volume with the roll of time. What is 
needed is the gentle but virile message 
of universal love and harmony, peace 
and goodwill which constitute the very 
essence of the religion which Jesus pro- 
claimed from the highest altitude of his 
spiritual realization. “What moral 
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serenity and sweetness pervade his life ! 
What extraordinary tenderness and 
humility — what lamb-like meekness and 
simplicity ! His heart was full of mercy 
and forgiving kindness : friends and 

foes shared his charity and love. And 
yet, on the other hand, how resolute, 
firm, and unyielding in his adherence to 
truth ! He feared no mortal man, and 
braved even death itself for the sake of 
truth and God. Verily, when we read 
his life, his meekness, like the soft moon, 
ravishes the heart and bathes it in a 
flood of serene light; but when we come 
to the grand consummation of his career, 
his death on the Cross, behold ! he shines 
as the powerful sun in its meridian 
splendour !” These words from the pen 
of Keshab Chandra Sen bring into 
bold relief the synthetic personality of 
Jesus in whom both gentleness and 
virility found their noblest expression. 
The world must go deeper into the 
springs of his divine life so as to realize 
the greatness of the legacy he has 
bequeathed unto humanity. It cannot 
be gainsaid that there are masterminds in 



the Christian world who still uphold and 
proclaim the true spirit of Christianity, 
but it is a fact that they are far out- 
numbered by those protagonists of the 
faith to whom religion is an instrument 
to advance material ends. Christianity, 
if it is to justify its existence as a spiri- 
tual force, must dissociate itself from 
churchianity and imperialism once for all 
and be preached in its original pure 
form for inaugurating a happier relation 
between man and man, between nation 
and nation. Down through the shining 
scores of centuries has travelled the voice 
of this great Prophet of humanity. It is 
time every true Christian responded to 
his stirring call and the soul-uplifting 
philosophy of life and stood against the 
organised sham and vandalism of the 
age. Let us all realize the true signifi- 
cance of his message and follow the path 
of heroic self-sacrifice and peace, humi- 
lity and love, which Jesus had pointed 
out to the world by laying down his 
own precious life on the Cross for the 
well-being of mankind. 



GOSPEL OF SRI 

It was the 25th of June, 1888. The 
Master had come to Balaram’s house in 
Calcutta. 

Sri Ramakrishna (in an ecstatic 
mood): Listen, if one prays sincerely, 
one can realize one’s own Self. But it 
falls short to the extent to which there is 
desire for enjoying sense-objects. 

M. : Yes, as you say, one must take 

a leap. 

Sri Ramakrishna (pleased) : There 

you are ! 

All kept quiet ; the Master was 
speaking again. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M.): You see, 

everybody can realize the Self. 



RAMAKRISHNA 

M. : Yes sir, but God is the doer; 

He makes different persons act as He 
pleases. To some He is giving enlighten- 
ment, others He is keeping in ignorance. 

Sri Ramakrishna: No. One should 

pray to Him yearningly. If the prayer 
is sincere, He will listen to it most 
assuredly. 

A Devotee : Yes sir, prayer is neces- 

sary, as the 6 V exists. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M.) : One has to 

reach the Absolute with the aid of Hid 
(the Pivine manifestations), as one goes 
up to the roof by ascending the steps. 
After realizing the Absolute one should 
come down to stay on the relative plane 
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(lila) with devotion and devotees. This 
is the mature wisdom. 

He has many forms and various mani- 
festations, Divine, godly, human, and 
cosmic. In every age He comes down in 
human shape as an Avatara in order to 
teach love and devotion. Look at 
Chaitanyadeva. One can feel His love 
and devotion in the Avatara alone. 
Infinite are His manifestations, — but I 
have need of love and devotion. I want 
just milk, which comes through the 
cow’s udder alone. The Avatara is the 
udder of the cow. . . . 

Sri Ramakrishna was sitting on the 
steps of the Siva Temple at Dakshines- 
war. It was the hot month of May-June, 
1883, 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M.): The hus- 

band of Manimallik’s grand-daughter 
had been here. He has read in some book 
that God does not appear to be so very 
wise or all-knowing. Why should there 
be so much misery then? And reflect 
upon an individual’s death ; why does He 
not kill him at once instead of making 
him suffer greatly and killing him by 
inches ? The author of the book is re- 
ported to have expressed that he could 
have created a better world. 

M. was listening to the Master’s words 
in amazement and keeping quiet. The 
Master was speaking again. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M.): Is it 

possible to understand Him ? Sometimes 
I too look upon Him as good and some- 
times as imperfect. He has put us under 
His great spell ( Mahdmayd ). He 

awakens us sometimes, and sometinjjes 
He covers us with ignorance. At one 
time the ignorance disappears; again it 
envelops us. The pond is laid over with 
sedge; if a stone is thrown into it the 
water is seen a little. Soon again the 
sedge returns dancing and cove's that 
small stretch of water too. 



Pleasure and pain, birth and death, 
disease and grief exist as long as there 
is the consciousness of the body. They 
all belong to the body and not to the 
Self. Maybe He takes one to a better 
place after death,— as one gets a child 
after travail. When the knowledge of 
Self dawns, pleasure and pain, birth and 
death appear as dreams. 

What can we understand ? Can a 
vessel with the capacity for a seer hold 
ten seers of milk? The salt doll which 
goes out to fathom the sea no more 
returns to report. It melts and mixes 
with it. . . . 

It was the 18th of August, 1883. The 
Master had come to Balaram’s house in 
the afternoon. He was explaining the 
doctrine of Avatarahood. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to devotees): The 

Avatara lives with devotion and devotees 
for the instruction of humanity. It is 
like going up and down the steps after 
having reached the roof. Others should 
follow the path of devotion in order to 
go up to the roof so long as knowledge 
does not dawn and the desires do not 
entirely disappear. One can go up to 
the roof as soon as the desires disappear 
entirely. The shopkeeper does not go to 
sleep until he has squared his accounts. 
He retires only after settling the accounts 
in the book. 

(To M.). One will surely succeed if 
one takes the leap. One must. 

Well, what do you think of the services 
conducted by Keshab Sen, Shibnath and 
others ? 

M.: As you say, they only describe 

the garden, but speak very little about 
meeting the owner of the garden. Usual- 
ly they begin with the description of the 
garden and end with it. 

Sri Ramakrishna : True ! To seek 

the owner of the garden and to talk with 
him is just the task. To realize God is 
the goal of life. 




ART AND MORALITY 

By Prof. A. C. Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 



I. Art vs, Morality 

There has been a long-drawn contro- 
versy regarding the relation between art 
and morality. One result of the contro- 
versy seems to be the acceptance of the 
fundamental difference in outlook 
between the two attitudes. Bendetto 
Croce has stated the difference in a 
precise manner. Art, he says, is the 
expression of intuition; morality that of 
will. Good will, the Italian philosopher 
asserts, does not lead to good art; a good 
man is not necessarily a good artist. 
Hence there inay be a purely artistic 
attitude towards life as distinct from the 
moral attitude. One may take an 
artistic interest in something which is 
repugnant from the moral point of view. 

But how, we may ask, does a man 
come to take an artistic view of some- 
thing ? And how does he take the 
moralistic view ? What are the inner 
springs of his artistic as well as his 
moralistic life? What are the impulses 
guiding his mind in each of these activi- 
ties ? We may consider the question in 
general relation to life. 

II. Two Life-currents : 

(a) The Struggle for Existence 

Life flows through two broad channels. 
On the one hand there is the struggle for 
existence, on the other the joy of living. 
The struggle for existence engages every 
living being in strenuous effort which 
comes to a head when there is conflict 
and a call to fight. Ultimately life is a 
battle between the living being and the 
forces that threaten to destroy it. It is 
by fighting hard and persistently that life 
survives. Any relaxation in the effort 



may mean immediate extinction. The 
price of existence is perpetual vigilance, 
perpetual effort, perpetual fight. 

The rock lies dull and passive in its 
place till external forces move it. But 
not so the tree. It strains every root 
to obtain its sustenance and keep itself 
firm in its place. So does the animal in 
the forest strain every nerve to feed and 
protect itself. Life is a perpetual ad- 
venture, a perpetual war. 

With man the struggle for existence is 
even more severe than with other living 
beings, because man wishes to live not 
only on the physical, but also on the 
intellectual and spiritual plane. He has 
not only to keep his body alive, but also 
to keep his mind alive and his soul alive. 
As on the physical, so also on the mental 
and the spiritual plane he is constantly 
exposed to the risk of annihilation. 
With the finest physical strength in the 
world, he may be intellectually im- 
potent; with the most active body and 
mind he may be spiritually dead. There 
come crises in individual and collective 
life when the lack of adequate effort is 
threatened with moral and spiritual ruin. 
Not only physical well-being, but 
character, personality and culture have 
to be preserved by unwearied struggle 
against the forces of disintegration. 
“Gods befriend none but the tired,” 
says the Rig-Veda. Whatever is worth 
having has to be won by the sweat of a 
man’s brow. People may for a time live 
on inherited wealth or inherited prestige 
or knowledge, but inasmuch as it is un- 
earned by the individual, each of these 
heritages loses its life-giving power and 
any disturbance in the artificial condi- 
tions which give them seeming protection 
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brings in inevitable ruin. Great nations 
in the world have fallen soon after they 
were in the zenith of their power. People 
sometimes speak of it as the pendulum 
movement of fortune. But perhaps the 
fact of the matter is that prosperity and 
prestige create a false sense of security 
and a consequent relaxation of effort 
which in its turn leads to degeneration 
and downfall. 

( b ) The Joy of Living 

Exertion, contest, fight — -this, then, is 
the primary impulse of life. It is an 
impulse that leads to the acceptance of 
pain and suffering as the essential condi- 
tion of existence. But to make amends 
for the pain of existence, life has its 
joys to offer. The higher the sensibility 
in the animal, the greater the capacity 
for joy. Joy is not a necessity like pain. 
It comes after all necessity is over. It 
denotes a freedom of body and mind 
and soul — a state of exhilaration which 
lifts one above the travail and struggle 
of life. 

It makes the lamb frolic in the 
meadow, the child leap in the mother’s 
arms. It is a state in which all the 
burden has fallen away from the mind, 
all responsibility of life shaken off; a 
state in which man is less a part of the 
world-force struggling into being, than 
a complete being in himself, independent 
of, and unaccountable to, everything 
else. 

III. Origin of Art 

It is this joy that made primitive 
peoples dance and sing after the serious 
business of hunting and fighting had been 
over. And out of this dance and music, 
as Professor Gummere thinks, came 
poetry as the verbal accompaniment. 
The same joy that found expression in 
dance and song manifested itsei? in the 
carving of the figures of slain animals on 
the cave- walls of primitive men ; and out 



of these developed painting and sculp- 
ture. And in the long periods of peace 
that intervened between the primitive 
wars, men began to substitute houses 
for caves and made the beginnings of 
architecture. Again during peace time, 
when they did not divert themselves 
with mock-wars or sports, they delighted 
in narrating or mimicking the brave 
deeds performed in the wars. This led 
to the creation of epic and drama. In 
latter-day civilization when peace be- 
came a normal affair, men began to 
narrate and mimic the affairs of 
ordinary life and produced the realistic 
novel and play, and expressed their 
personal feelings in the lyric. 

It became habitual with human 
society to fill the respites from struggle 
and strife with art. Thus art became 
the hall-mark of civilization. A nation 
that has not produced great poets and 
painters, or whose masses have not had 
folk-dance and folk-song and other 
types of popular art is not to be con- 
sidered to have reached a high stage 
in civilization. 

A nation without art has not felt the 
joy of existence. It has not been 
actuated by the instinct which leads to 
a non-utilitarian pursuit. For art begins 
where utility ends. 

IV. Origin of Morality 

Morality, on the other hand, is con- 
nected with the struggle for existence. 
The primary type of morality consists 
in those qualities of body and mind 
which contribute to survival in the 
struggle for physical existence. Accord- 
ing to it, strength is virtue, weakness is 
vice; courage is virtue, cowardice is 
vice; energy is virtue, indolence is vice. 

But mere strength, courage and energy 
are not enough in the battle of life ; they 
must be controlled and directed. Hence 




comes to imply self-control and self- 
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restraint, moderation and order. That 
is to say, in the battle of life morality 
is the discipline for battle. 

When men live collectively and fight 
for collective survival, morality stands 
for the suppression of individual desire 
for the collective good of the com- 
munity. Life comes to be guided by 
the law of fellowship, sometimes spoken 
of as citizenship. 

Morality as the fitness for biological 
survival is derived partly from animal 
and partly from social or gregarious 
instincts. There is, however, a higher 
morality which cultivates the fitness for 
spiritual survival. It is built upon the 
sense of spiritual values. Man develops 
a point of honour which evokes the 
highest courage, strength and energy 
of which he is capable. Not seldom does 
the spiritual value militate against biolo- 
gical existence. The sense of honour 
often demands the sacrifice of every 
biological interest, the sacrifice even of 
life. “ Truth, even if the heavens would 
fall”, “ Justice, even if it would ruin the 
world”, “Liberty, even if it would cost 
millions of lives”, “Chastity, even if it 
would destroy every happiness of life” 
— these are principles dictated by a 
sense of spiritual value, which sweep 
every other consideration before them. 

When these principles are passed on 
from one mind to another they are 
sometimes transformed into dogmas or 
blind beliefs; but in their origin they 
represent a heroic impulse in the higher 
nature of man, an intuitive and spiri- 
tual sense of life’s higher values. 

If morality is an expression of will, it 
is so only in a secondary sense. Will 
is merely the motor power which sets the 
mind and body into action. But how to 
decide what is to be willed? It is not 
will that decides what is to be willed. 
The will is commanded by a force be- 
yond it. This force, at its highest, is a 
spiritual impulse — “a heroic inspiration 



in man,” as Carlyle calls it, — a sense of 
spiritual value. It leads life to spiritual 
survival. 

Morality, then, is the law of survival: 
physical on the lower, and spiritual on 
the higher, plane of life. 

V. Pure Art and Exclusive 
Preoccupation with the Joy of Life 

The two movements of life — the 
struggle for existence and the joy of 
living — leading respectively to morality 
and art, have been conceived as parallel 
and mutually exclusive forces by 
certain schools of thought. The Stoics 
and Puritans have understood the most 
earnest interests of life to exclude the 
joy principle and come ‘to scorn delights 
and live laborious days’. The aesthetes, 
on the other hand, have conceived life in 
terms of the joy principle and art, and 
excluded the comtemplation of the 
struggles and problems of existence. 
They have found it more worth their 
while 



To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair, 

and to seek the grace of form and the 
pleasure it brings. 

The art that puritanism has produced 
with the aim of teaching and ‘justifying 
the ways of God to men,’ has not 
always been recognized as good art; 
even where it has been recognised as 
such, it has been on account of the non- 
moral and non-religious elements. 

At the opposite extreme of didactic 
ard puritan art lies what may be 
described as “Pure Art,” which is 
exclusively occupied with the joy of life 
and is indifferent to the moral and 
spiritual issues connected with the 
struggle for existence. It enjoys visions 
of life n detachment from the complica- 
tions and problems of living. In other 
words, it is interested in form, and leads 
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to the serene enjoyment of its charms 
unperturbed by other considerations. 
It is indifferent to the subject and the 

moral values involved in the form. It 

6 

will admire a villain portrayed in a 
highly impressive form more than a 
hero not similarly portrayed. In plas- 
tic art it will seek delicacy and grace of 
line, harmony of colour and rhythmic 
feeling and will ignore the appeal of the 
subject as such. It will find more 
interest in a villager’s cottage than in 
the highly mechanized and more com- 
fortable buildings in cities, in an old or 
ruined castle than in a fashionable hotel, 
in the picturesque costume of a Bedouin 
Sheik or an Indian Maharaja than in 
the stereotyped dress of an English 
gentleman. 

In music and literary art it will look 
for harmony and melody, for unity 
evolved out of diversity, for rhythm 
produced by the fluctuation and swing 
in the movement of sound (as in music 
or verse), or in the movement of action, 
(as in the story or play). 

A dramatic action, for example, 
fluctuates from prosperity to adversity 
with rhythmic movement in the fluctua- 
tion. In Shakespeare’s Othello , for 
instance, we find a loving couple in the 
beginning and in the end the lady is 
killed by the lover and the latter commits 
suicide. If the couple had lived happily 
throughout, there would have been no 
movement, and hence no plot in the 
drama. 

A purely aesthetic enjoyment of the 
drama will be an enjoyment of the rhy- 
thm of the movement, irrespective of any 
moral or spiritual significance of the 
content. The aesthetically minded 
spectator will find the same delight in 
Othello as he would have found in 
another play in which the swing of the 
action was from unhappiness o happi- 
ness, because what interests him is 
neither the happiness nor the unhappi- 



ness, but the rhythm in the movement 
of life. 

The pure artist who derives his joy 
from form is also found to draw upon 
the content of art for his delight when 
the latter happens to be pleasurable in 
character. In doing so he shows a 
special interest in those aspects of life 
where Nature herself has made the 
pleasure principle play an important 
r61e. Of the three primary impulses 
in animal life — those for nutrition, pro- 
tection and propagation — the last is 
chiefly associated with the principle of 
pleasure. For finding food Nature has 
given energy, for self-protection and 
fight, she has given courage, and for 
procreation she has endowed her 
children with love and all its magic. 
Especially in the biped creation she has 
made lavish provision for art and beauty. 
There is the magic of plumage and song 
in the winged species, and there is the 
greater magic of physical and mental 
beauty and the infinite modulations of 
emotional contact in the wingless species 
of bipeds. Now one with a predilection 
for the beauty and joy of life will find 
inexhaustible material in human sex-life 
to fascinate the mind. Quite naturally 
pure art has shown a special — almost 
exclusive — preoccupation with sex and 
subtleties of emotional experience con- 
nected with it. 

People, however, have sometimes 
gone against sanity and normality in 
the name of pure art. There is a type 
of “pure” artists who, in their search 
for the joy of life, find the normal 
varieties of it not sufficiently stimulat- 
ing. They therefore habitually explore 
the abnormal, unhealthy and patholo- 
gical side of life for additional stimulus. 
The result is sensationalism, vulgarity, 
prurience and other kinds of morbidity. 
They do not interpret sex, eveA in its 
exclusiveness, as a robust and healthy 
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impulse in man; they distort and dis- 
figure its expression till everything asso- 
ciated with it looks wicked and provides 
unholy glee. These pure artists are often 
men with diseased and tortured souls 
with a morbid interest in life’s aberra- 
tions. Theirs is not the joy of life that 
goes to the creation of genuine art. The 
suspicion that this kind of art is liable 
to induce coarseness and depravity is 
not altogether unfounded. But the 
expression of this suspicion has piqued 
the artists into a virtuous indignation 
and they have cried, “Art for art’s 
sake.” This is only an attempt to 
obtain personal prestige from an order, 
to the membership of which they have 
a very doubtful claim. 

VI. Composite Art and Preoccupation 
with the Struggle for Existence and 
the Joy of the Struggle 

Apart from those instances where the 
doctrine of “art for art’s sake” is in- 
tended to shield the unrestricted mani- 
festation of bad temper or bad taste or 
bad breeding, there is an art, which is 
detached from life and its moral and 
spiritual values and seeks only the 
aesthetic value, that can rightly be 
spoken of as pure art. 

But beyond the schools of didactic 
art and pure art, which represent, 
respectively, the puritan and aesthetic 
outlooks on life, there is a third school 
of art, a school to which the greatest 
artists and poets belong, that under- 
stands life neither exclusively in terms 
of its struggles nor exclusively in terms 
of its joy and beauty, but in terms of 
both. While this school makes of art a 
medium for the spontaneous expression 
of the joy of soul and the joy of living, 
it also deals with the struggle for 
existence, biological as well as spiritual. 
It goes to the depths of life, to its 
mysteries and problems and the moral 
and spiritual issues, and grasps them 



with a sure hand. Finally, it leads to 
a qualitative understanding of life and 
character and a sense of values. 

Great poets have never watched life 
as distinterested spectators, never taken 
a mere artistic interest in it, viewing 
virtue and vice, justice and injustice, 
courage and cowardice with an even 
mind. They have been persistent up- 
holders of all those qualities which make 
for a noble, manly and virtuous life. 

Their art differs from the didactic and 
puritan in that it is fundamentally an 
expression of the joy of life. Still it is 
not, except in its lighter forms, the joy 
of the aesthete, detached from the 
serious interests of life. The joy of 
which this type of art is an expression 
is of a twofold nature. First, it is the 
joy felt by strong souls in the serene 
intervals of strenuous action. It is a 
holiday rightly earned and enjoyed from 
the serious affairs of life. Shakespeare’s 
comedies are illustrations in point. It is 
significant that love, that occurs very 
infrequently in his tragedies as a lead- 
ing motif, is the only theme in his 
comedies. Secondly — and it is an 

interesting phenomenon — the joy of life 
sought by great poets is a joy that 
belongs to the struggle of life itself, and 
is not something separate from or 
opposed to it. It is the joy of battle, 
of heroic and strenuous action, of every 
enterprise of body and mind and soul. 
There is a qualitative difference between 
this virile sense of exhilaration and the 
facile and not seldom morbid and 
neurotic pleasure of the aesthete. This 
joy is not the negation of suffering and 
pain; it exists as a positive element in 
all heroic suffering, in all pain passed 
through by strong and noble minds. 
It is this joy that is found in tragedy, 
the wild Dionysian ecstasy of the soul — 
a refle:* of the mad tandava dance of 
Siva — that accompanies the tragic re- 
presentation of ruin and death. 
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While pure art is specially attached to 
sex and, at its best, to the lovely mani- 
festations of eroticism, this greater art 
which does not altogether ignore them, 
is more interested in the sublimated 
forms of eroticism where it is a spiritual 
passion and a power in man’s higher 
nature. But more frequently great 
literature contemplates the life of strug- 
gles and conflicts that put to the 
extreme test all the moral and spiritual 
resources in man. Shakespeare, it may 
be noted, treats, as a rule (with a few 
exceptions), the combats of men in his 
serious work — the tragedies, and the 
loves of women in his lighter work — the 
comedies. 

VII. Effect of Values on Life’s 

Conflicts 

The application of moral and spiritual 
values to life has an important bearing 
on the nature of its conflicts. In the 
animal existence which knows no value, 
every impulse corresponding to moral 
promptings is guided by expediency. A 
bison fights another bison in the forest 
with great courage till it finds courage 
to be of no avail and then it takes to 
flight. But a man who is guided by the 
moral principle of courage will fight 
dauntlessly, winning or losing, and will 
never take to flight; so that even where 
there is a physical defeat the vanquished 
fighter scores a moral victory. This 
means that, in a life affected by moral 
values, conflicts are more protracted and 
intensive than in animal life; henCe the 
struggle for existence is more severe. 
And, in spite of the persistence, intensity 
and severity of the struggle, the issues 
may yet remain undecided. A bison, 
gored and laid low by its adveriary, is 
finished for ever; but not so the man 
who takes his stand on mori.1 and 
spiritual values. He may be tortured 
and killed but his ideal survives him and 



recruits fresh forces to continue the 
battle. 



In animal life, the power is quantita- 
tive. One may measure the duration of 
the fight between two contending bisons, 
and forecast the issue by a study of their 
physical constitutions. But in the life 
penetrated by values all calculations 
fail; because the power here is qualita- 
tive. A solitary man may fight a great 
empire and reduce it to the dust. 

There is a tremendous increase in 
their intensity when the conflicts of life 
are associated with values. Life’s 
irreconcilable issues, which bring its 
intensity to a white heat, belong to the 
moral and spiritual plane. 



Art at its greatest deals with life at 
its intensest. Hence great art neces- 
sarily comes to be associated with 
values . 



In literature, the simple and the more 
or less animalistic conflict is represented 
in the folk epics. Bhima fighting 
Duhsasana with the mace, sitting on his 
prostrate body and sucking his blood; 
Achilles beating Hector in a furious 
combat and dragging his dead body 
behind his chariot wheels : these are 
grand spectacles of physical heroism. 
In art epics we already find the impor- 
tation of values, and a new meaning 
attaching to life’s conflicts. In the 
Rdmdyana , Rama fights Ravana in a 
physical combat; but there is a moral 
combat between Sita, the solitary 
woman held in duress, and all the power 
of temptation and coercion of a mighty 
king. Homer’s Helen is only aestheti- 
cally great ; she changes hands like a 
precious jewel from one party to another 
without any moral or spiritual struggle 
on her part; because her life has not 
been affected by spiritual values. Sita 
is not a human jewel changing bands; 
she has a soul, and a proud soul, with a 
delicate moral and spiritual sensitive- 
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ness, that makes her as great as the hero 
of the epic, and intensifies its conflict. 

In the transition from epic to tragedy, 
there is principally the change from life 
conceived more or less biologically to 
one penetrated by spiritual values. 
Really what tragedy represents is epic 
heroism in defeat and ruin. Now why 
should defeat and ruin exalt us ? Is any 
one but the Sadist exalted by the sight of 
men being killed or cities being ruined? 
What is there in the sight of a Desde- 
mona cruelly strangled to death by her 
husband or of a Lear breathing his last 
with the murdered body of his beloved 
daughter in his arms, that could con- 
ceivably exalt the mind of the specta- 
tor ? Is it simply the sense of form, the 
rhythmic movement of action from pros- 
perity to adversity, that does so ? 
Certainly not. It is the sense of value 
which the drama inevitably produces 
on the mind of the spectator that leads 
to the characteristic tragic effect. Des- 
demona dies, but her death establishes 
something that is undying, viz., the 
glory of love and chastity. Lear and 
Cordelia die, but their deaths make 
affection and fidelity survive more per- 
sistently in the mind of the audience 
than it would have done before. Tragic 
ruin and loss emphasise the value of 
what is ruined and lost. If life were 
to be divested of its values, no tragedy 
would ensue. There may be any 
amount of pity, but there is no tragedy, 
in the case of the drunkard who beats 
his wife to death or of the beggar who 
starves to death with his child. Tragedy 

belongs to the plane where life rises 

* 

above biological interests, — where it is 
measured in terms of spiritual value. 



Life’s struggles and conflicts, intensi- 
fied beyond measure by the application 
of value, make the theme of great 
literature. Even in the interest of pure 
form, especially the dynamic form as 
found in epic drama and novel, the 
value leads to a gain in artistic quality; 
for the intensity that it imparts makes 
the form most vital and most movingly 
real. There is nothing in devaluated life 
to correspond to this intensity. No 
amount of sensationalism, however 
shocking and breath-taking it may 
appear, can approximate the power and 

intensity of moral and spiritual conflicts. 

• 

Hence the pure art that eliminates value 
can never be of the greatest, if only 
because it cannot contemplate life at 
its intensest. 

Vm. Conclusion 

Art is never moral, if morality means 
superimposed laws, dead forms, decayed 
conventions. But morality as the 
qualitative sense of life, as the elements 
of power and nobility in character, as 
the value which intensifies life’s con- 
flicts and charges it with a higher 
significance than biology ever gives it, 
— such morality is the very stuff of 
which great art and literature are made. 

Pure art there has been and there 
will be — the contemplation of the 
beauty of form in detachment from 
life’s moral and spiritual issues. But 
the more intensive and therefore the 
greater art will be that in which the 
aesthetic appeal is reinforced by all the 
depth and complexity of meaning that 
lies in life and the power and exaltation 
that go with life’s moral and spiritual 
battles. 




SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF INDIA* 

By A soke Kumar Bhattacharyya 



I 

Contemporary Life of India: Social and 

Religious 

The Bengal where Ramakrishna 
was born a hundred years ago was like 
a swamp of religious and social traditions 
left by the ebb-tide of the age-long 
spiritual ideals of the East. When the 
early days of Ramakrishna were being 
spent amidst the hallowed calm of 
Dakshineswar in passionate search for 
the Mother, there was gathering on the 
horizon of Bengal a storm that grew 
out of the conflict between the ideals of 
Hinduism and Christianity enhanced by 
the attempt of Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati to revive the Sanatanist sect. 
People were at a loss to pick and choose 
from amongst them the right course of 
life with the consequence that many were 
carried away by the charm and novelty 
of the doctrines of Brahmoism which 
sought to reconcile to some extent the 
two dominant religions of the East and 
the West and rescue the educated young 
Bengal of the age from the danger of an 
alien influence. Rammohan Roy, the 
champion of Brahmoism, born in an 
orthodox Brahmin family and brought 
up amidst Islamic culture, was above 
all a rationalist and a moralist. He 
could accept neither the polytheistic 
ideals of religion as he found them in 
his ancestral creed nor the monotheistic 



principles of faith as preached by Chris- 
tianity . 1 He was an absolute monotheist 
in that he went the length of denying 
the Trinity of Christ just as he denied 
the Hindu divinities. To him it appeared 
that the only religion was ‘the worship 
and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Being, who is the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe’. 
He claimed his religion as ‘universal’ and 
he endeavoured to preach universal 

it. But as against 
this it may be said that it was only as 
good a form of religion as Christianity, 
preaching a particular set of beliefs and 
vying with other existing faiths. 

As a reactionary measure against the 
Westernization of the country in matters 
both intellectual and religious, a well- 
organized agitation was started in 
northern India under the heroic lead of 
Dayananda. The sole aim of this 
movement was to bring back to the 
ancient soil its long-forgotten Vedic faith 
and its practices. In the course of his 
journey which he undertook for preach- 
ing his faith, Dayananda came to Bengal. 
Though the success of this Vedic resusci- 
tator was not so glowing in Bengal, 
mainly because of the classical Sanskrit 
language in which he spoke, yet the 
movement had its visible effect on the 
Bengal public. 

When these cross-currents of religious 
thoughts were in full sway in this land 
already overwhelmed by Western ideas 



brotherhood through 



* This essay won the 1st prize in the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary All-India Essay 
Competition among College Students. 

1 Romain Holland : Life of Ramakrishna , P* 108, 
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and ideals of life, the Saint of Dakshines- 
war came with a spiritual message quite 
adapted to the sceptical and scientific 
age in which he was born. His is a 
message that he worked out in his own 
life without thrusting it upon those that 
came to him. His ideal of religious life is 
free from any scheduled restrictions of 
caste or creed, of place or time. The 
Divine can be worshipped by a man in 
and out of the temple, be he a believer 
in the formless God or in God with forms. 
What is needed is only a purified soul — 
a humble resignation to and an absolute 
faith in the Supreme Being. 

Ramakrishna 9 s Ideal of Religious Life — a 
reaction against as well as an assimilation 
of the prevailing social and religious 

surroundings 

The message of Ramakrishna to India 
and to humanity at large is the sum 
total of human experiences in life. As a 
member of the family, as a man of 
society, he was more alive to the welfare 
of humanity than anything else and his 
teachings to the world are of great social 
value. His prime task was to reform 
the Hindu society which had been shorn 
of its ideal of unity, religion and social 
service. Social condition of Bengal, in 
particular, as Ramakrishna saw it, was 
anything but satisfactory. Prejudice of 
caste, hatred of heresy and above all, 
the evils of Western education gradually 
eating into the life of the country, — all 
combined to stir up in the mind of 
Ramakrishna the ideal of a universal reli- 
gion where the lost children of the 
ancient sages might find a shelter. He 
made people feel that religion was no 
tyranny to be exercised over the society 
and was no object of dread for its 
thousands of bindings. A faith that 
could take within its fold the priest and 
the ‘pariah’ with the same rights and 
privileges was the faith propounded by 
Sri Ramakrishna. 



II 

Essential Elements in the Teachings of 

Ramakrishna 

From the Vedic age through the 
Buddhist era down to the present time, 
the one common string that binds 
together all the religions preached in this 
sacred land of India is the spirit of 
renunciation. During the Vedic pre- 
dominance man’s course of life was 
marked by graded renunciation in its 
different stages ; in the Buddhistic 
period the spiritual ideal of man was 
recast according to the Buddha’s prin- 
ciple of renunciation which enjoined 
somewhat rigorous denial of pleasures to 
man whether he was a house-holder or a 
mendicant. The people of India in 
modern ages caught in the snare of 
worldly enjoyments were looking for- 
ward in disgust for an ideal of renuncia- 
tion to satisfy their spiritual hunger ; 
for, spirituality is an instinct of the 
Indian mind. And Ramakrishna came 
with this long-loolced-for message of 
renunciation — a renunciation that de- 
manded no leaving of the house-hold life 
in favour of the forest and practising 
penances there, but which only reminded 
man of his own inner and truer self in 
the midst of his usual hum-drum life and 
his inseparable relation to God. “When 
you are at work use only one of your 
hands and let the other touch the feet of 
the Lord .” 2 “Live like a mudfish and 
let not the mud of the world stick to 
you.” Be in the world and at the same 
time out of it. 

But the remarkable feature of his prin- 
ciple of renunciation is that it is always 
coupled with the spirit of service. Tc 
him life within this world is the fit field 
for both. Renunciation as such sepa- 
rates n an from man, but renunciation 

a Romain Holland : Life of Ramakrishna, 

p. 215. Interview with Keshab and his 
disciples. 
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through service unites humanity in a tie 
of universal brotherhood. He imbibed 
the teachings of the Gita and saw the 
manifestation of God in every man and 
thing . 3 He was thus a follower of the 
Gita on the one side as also a worshipper 
of K&li on the other. He was a syn- 
thesis, as it were, of the Gita and the 
Chandi — the eternal spiritual bequests of 
India. Indeed, he was a devotee of Kali, 
as she is manifest in the Chandi , not 
as the destructive force of Sakti, but as 
the eternal fountain of Love and Beauty 
as embodied in his ‘Mother.’ 
Ramakrishna’s spiritual legacy to India 
is marked by synthesis and toleration. 
The greatest truth about religious life as 
revealed to Sri Ramakrishna is perhaps 
his conviction about One Eternal Reli- 
gion running through all humanity. This 
religion manifests itself in different races 
and in different countries quite in differ- 
ent forms in obedience to the diversity of 
their environment, culture and tempera- 
ment. The numerous faiths, therefore, 
that seem to prescribe distinct paths to 
God and spirituality are the different 
phases of that One Universal Religion 
that existed in the past and will exist for 
all time to come . 4 Further, one indivi- 
dual may seek God through activity 
(karma), another through devotion 
( bhakti ), while a third through knowl- 
edge ( jnana ). It is just as one can 
view Truth from different angles of 
vision . 5 But all the paths lead to 
the same goal; all seek God, though 
the roads vary. Ramakrishna combined 
all and despised none. For, so many 
ideas of God, so many religious beliefs 
were to him the forms of the same effort 
to attain the God-head. Every faith was 
equally potent to lead man to the spiri- 
tual goal, provided he has a sincere 



vision. 



* Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna I, p. 350. 

* Vivekananda : My Matser. 

5 Ibid. 



and devoted heart to follow it . 6 This 
universality of his ideas about God and 
religion and his unprecedented toleration 
of other faiths found expression in a 
thousand and one of his memorable 
utterances. 7 . 

At an age when religions in India — 
swelling in number as they were — far 
from being held in sacredness by their 
respective followers, were vying with 
one another, when society suffering from 
the ignorance of its masses was the hot- 
bed of vice and superstition, when indivi- 
duals absorbed in elaborate rituals lost 
sight of the distant aim, Ramakrishna, 
simplicity and sincerity incarnate, puri- 
fied the heart of Hinduism and made 
it a living force once again by removing 
all its excrescences that were threatening 
to stifle it. To think of God as the 
nearest, to take him as the dearest, 
formed the essence of that simplest faith 
which the poor priest of Dakshineswar 
wanted at this psychological moment to 
bring home to the heart of Bengal. 
“Why do you give these statistics ?” he 
once reprehended Keshab Chandra Sen. 
“If you think of Him and His gifts as 
something extraordinary, you can never 
be intimate with Him... Do not think 
of Him as if He were far away from 
you .” 8 Religions in India are charac- 
teristically pervaded by the idea of 
realization and in this sceptic age it is 
unnatural that religion should be any- 
thing other than realization. And the 
life of the Paramhamsa is one of such 
intense personal realization. The spirit 
of religion loses its hold both upon the 
devotee and its followers if it does not 
proceed from the realization of God. 
The devotee must think of God, ‘feel 
God’ and ‘talk to God.’. This is the 

6 Saradananda : Ramakrishna Lila Pra- 

sanga , Gurubhava, Uttarardha, Second Ed., 
p. 47. 

7 Gospel of Ramakrishna II, 17 and 248. 

* Life of Ramakrishna , p. 365. 
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truest and most tangible of all religions 
that can touch the heart of humanity. 
But it must be remembered that Rama- 
krishna in representing to the world his 
religion of renunciation and service, of 
toleration, synthesis and realization has 
only re-echoed the sacred note sounded in 
this ancient land thousands of years 
ago. Indeed, his attempt has been an 
unconscious revival rather than a studied 
renovation. 

Ramakrishna* s teaching as contrasted 
with Buddhism , Christianity , and some 
forms of Hindu faith with special re- 
ference to their mystical aspect 

The man-God of the nineteenth 
century felt the identification of himself 
with the Divine. His filial relation with 
God, the ‘Mother’, was the outward 
expression of his inner identification with 
the Absolute . 9 He felt the immanence of 
God in every being and believed that 
every being is an expression of the 
Divine and that every man can attain 
godhead. Herein lies the difference 
between the Vaishnavite and the Sakta 
idea of realization. 

It has been urged by most of the 
European writers that Hinduism is essen- 
tially mystical and that the teachings of 
Ramakrishna, embodying as they do the 
essentials of Hinduism, share in mysti- 
cism as well. But Hinduism, and for the 
matter of that, Ramakrishna’s teachings 
do not suffer in comparison with other 
forms of religion which have influenced 
the religious life of humanity at large. 
For all true religions are mystical. If all 
true religions consist in the identification 
of the individual with the Universal , — 
the finite with the Infinite, such a con- 
sciousness of the identity cannot hut he 
supra-sensuous and supra-national. The 
realm of the individual and the finite is 
the realm of the senses and of reason. 

9 Dr. Mahendranath Sirkar : Eastern 

Lights, Ch. XI. 



The senses and reason have their func- 
tion within the hounds of the finite 
existence , which can he understood and 
interpreted in terms of the categories of 
time, space and causality, hut the reali- 
zation of the Infinite is beyond cate- 
gorical knowledge and can he effected 
by intuition or inner vision alone . It 
can he effected by the inner spiritual 
awakening which no discursive reason 
however subtle in its application can 
bring about . Man’s spiritual hunger 

ft 

and thirst goad him to that inner grasp 
of the Infinite which defies all intellec- 
tualism . Hinduism is therefore none 

the poorer for its mysticism . 

The much too rationalistic tendency 
in Christianity has made it accept the 
reality of this phenomenal world, and the 
spiritual life which cannot be analysed 
by reason is only to be reached through 
a transcendental experience. The visions 
of the mystic are beyond the field of 
reason and make up a separate form of 
existence. There is a wide gap, as it 
were, between this mundane life and 
the delightful experience of a wider exis- 
tence — the two can never be reconciled. 
In Buddhism the existence of this secular 
world has been altogether denied. The 
Buddhist at his highest has the transcen- 
dental experience of the unsullied bliss 
while the world of ordinary experience 
shrivels into nothingness. This is what 
is called Nirvana. The Buddhist in the 
state of Nirvana is, therefore, above the 
biological and psychical demands of life 
and makes his existence a matter of 
mystic realization. Mysticism thus forms 
the essential medium through which the 
Buddhist claims to taste the spiritual 
summum bonum. Hinduism here is 
more comprehensive in its ideal than 
either Buddhism or Christianity. It 
takes c jgnizance of the relative reality of 
the phenomenal world without bringing 
in an idea of isolation between the world 
of phenomena and the world of reality. 
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The mystic element in Hinduism and in 
the teachings of Ramakrishna, which are 
essentially the revival of the same, is 
distinctly inclusive in its acceptance of 
the world outside. Ramakrishna, consis- 
tently with the principles of Hinduism, 
has not given the go-by to the world of 
time, space and causation but rather 
asserted that the finite and the individual 
can become the Infinite and Universal in 
and through its participation in the 
workings and progress of the spatio- 
temporal world. When the Hindu 
Sadhaka has seen through this spatio- 
temporal world and realized the Abso- 
lute, he enters into a wider life beyond 
and above the reach of reason and the 
senses but not antagonistic to them . 12 
Ramakrishna realized this higher truth of 
Hinduism but preferred to practise its 
simpler form whose Deity was the Mother 
Kali and his sonship to Kali was at once 
a glory, a light and a delight to him. 

Ill 

Ramakrishna 9 s Social and Religious 
Ideal is the Need of the Hour 

Ramakrishna laid no claim on any one 
as his follower though every one that 
came into contact with him was anxious 
to follow him. He laid no claim on any 
religion as his personal bequest 13 though 
his legacy to the religious world appears 
to be of the richest and finest type. Con- 
sequently, unlike Christianity or Bud- 
dhism which owed its origin to the life of 
its promulgator, Ramakrishna’s religious 
life aims at a revival of the Hindu ideal 
as it was revealed to the ancient sages. 
It is universal in the sense that it bears 
no idea of proselytizing others nor does 
it find fault with any of the positive 
religions. 

12 Cf. Dr. M. N. Sircar : Hindu idysticism. 

13 Swami Premananda once heard him pray ; 
“Mother, do not let me become famous by 
leading- those who believe in beliefs through 
my voice.” 



It was the land of India which had 
once got the inspiration from the giant 
intellect of Sankara and it was here that 
Chaitanya’s message of love opened up 
a new vista of spirituality to India of 
the middle ages and the time was ripe 
for one to be born, the embodiment of 
the intellect of Sankara and the heart of 
Chaitanya. The time was ripe for one 
who was to sound the symphony of all 
religions — to recognize variation within 
unity and integrate the quarrelling 
masses with a spirit of service and tolera- 
tion. And the present spiritual atmos- 
phere of India after her vicissitudes of 
religious experiences, and social filtra- 
tion is largely the gift of Ramakrishna 
who saw and felt what the hour needed, 
and the world has come to see in this 
cosmic man the fulfilment of its religious 
aspirations. 

What Ramakrishna did towards the 
elevation of the social and religious life 

of modern India 

The ideal of service that often moved 
the Great Master haunted the lion-heart 
of Vivekananda afterwards, when the 
task of carrying the great message 
abroad fell on his able shoulders. The 
task was a tremendous one and Viveka- 
nanda took it up after his return from 
the far-off Western countries. India, 
more than any other country in the 
world, is the home-land of the poor and 
the suffering. Visitations of natural 
calamities greatly enhance the helpless- 
ness of the country and the need of 
rescuers is felt more keenly in this land 
of ours than anywhere else. Viveka- 
nanda felt the need in his heart and 
made the cause of the poor, the ailing 
and the down-trodden, a part of his 
creed . 14 His clarion call to service was 
readily responded to and the greatest 

14 The Life of the Swami Vivekananda, by 
his Eastern and Western disciples, Vol, II. 

Ch. LXXIII. 
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gift of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda is the 
etablishment of rescue-homes, industrial 
centres and orphan-asylums all ovei 
India and abroad. It has set up a coun- 
try-wide agitation and the people of 
India have accepted the principle of ser 
vice as a creed of their own. The Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission, the greatest 
organization of the kind in India, has 
not only taken upon itself the relief 
works of all manner and dimension, but 
as a stout step towards national uplift 
it has opened at many places of India 
centres for home-industry 15 and has even 
undertaken the education of masses 
where possible to reclaim the fallen from 
the lowest depths of depravity. The 
institution, inspired with the ideal of 
Vivekananda and his Master, continues 
to contribute immensely to the uplift of 
the Indian society in its ethical and 
social standards. 

The VediC age had long gone away 
leaving its excrescences which went on 
accumulating only to encrust the Hindu 
society thicker and thicker. The caste- 
system which formed the backbone of 
the social unity lost its original signifi- 
cance, and men in the higher ranks of 
the society developed a superiority com- 
plex, and the reaction which followed 
found expression in the life and teachings 
of Sree Chaitanya. Chaitanya’s over- 
flowing love for all was a step forward 
towards the religious franchise of the 
low caste. But it waited on Ramakrishna 
in this modern age to deal, though only 
in principle, a stronger blow to this 
standing evil. Like Chaitanya he not 
only absorbed the low caste within his 
religious fold but roused a sense of res- 
pect for their religious aspirations. His 
direct disciples included low caste de- 
votees , 17 for, he held that realization of 

18 The reference is specially to Madras 
“Students’ Home” and its great activities. 

1T As an instance, it may be cited that 
along with Ramchandra Dutt, one of the 
earliest disciples of Ramakrishna, came his 



God, the ultimate aim of humanity, is 
no personal privilege of any individual 
high or low in society. Yet, as Viveka- 
nanda who represented the practical 
aspect of the Great Master asserted, the 
difference between the high and the low, 
the Brahmin and the non-Brahmin, is 
only a difference of social functions and 
abilities and the moment the non- 
Brahmin acquires the abilities and 
character of a Brahmin he is to be ex- 
alted to Brahminhood . 18 This libera- 
lization of caste specially in matters 
religious on the one hand, and the 
vindication of the strong underlying 
principle of caste-distinction on the 
other, mark at once the revolution in 
spiritual outlook that the Paramahamsa 
ushered into the Indian society without 
detriment to the ancient ideal of the 
land. 

To study Ramakrishna in isolation from 
Vivekananda is quite an impossible task. 
Though in nature the two were exactly 
opposite, yet the one was the supplement 
of the other. If Ramakrishna was all ins- 
piration, Vivekananda was all activity; 
if Ramakrishna was the maker of a 
religion, Vivekananda was its missionary. 
And the greatest mission that Viveka- 
nanda carried to the different parts of 
India is the awakening of the Indian 
youth to a sense of national pride and 
national respect. He infused into the 
mind of the young India the ideal of the 
sanctity of religion as the very basis 
of Indian life and in this respect he 
followed strictly his Great Master. 
Ramakrishna no less than Vivekananda 
was the real leader of the youth. The 
contemporary youths of Bengal were 
attracted by this Godman of the nine- 
teenth century and a batch of “bold 
Sannyasins” arose out of them. And 

servant, Latu by name, who was to be one 
of the direct and most favourite disciples of 
the Master. 

18 Vivekananda : The Reform of Caste. 
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Vivekananda’s move for social service 
is in reality a movement for the youth 
of India. He proclaimed in every corner 
of India and abroad the call of service to 
the young generation, and, happily for 
India, this awakening of the youth of 
the country at a time when Indian 

4 

nationality was at its ebb, served to stir 
up patriotism in this lost land . 19 Since 
then the Indian national consciousness 
began to be felt all over the country and 
attempts were made to bring about a 
national unity through social service. 
This impetus to service which has since 
taken shape in innumerable useful ins- 
titutions, we all owe to that maker of 
modern India, that great disciple of a 
great Master — Swami Vivekananda. The 
Master sowed the seed and the disciple 
gave it sap and nourishment. 



But it was not the youth of India alone 
that occupied the Master’s thought but 
the womanhood of India as well shared 
a large measure of his sympathetic 
estimation. Ramakrishna saw and felt 
the deplorable condition of the Indian 
womanhood of his time and endeavoured 
to revive its lost glory. He inculcated 
the ideal of the Chandi 20 and learnt to 
see in every woman the manifestation of 
his ‘Mother’, the Primordial Power 
(Adyasakti) of the universe. His relation 
with his wife was the sacred relation of 
mother and her child and he even went 
so far as to worship her having enthroned 



19 Vivekananda’s call to the Indians : Hero, 
take courage, and be proud that you are an 
Indian and say in pride, ‘I am an Indian and 
every Indian is my brother.’ 

20 Cf. Chandi , XI. 6. 



her in his ‘Mother’s’ seat . 21 In his re- 
ligious life he acknowledged with all 
humility a woman, Bhairavi Brahmani 
by name, as his preceptress. His life, in 
a word, is a splendid devotion to the 
moulding of the Indian social outlook on 
womanhood which is nothing else than 
divinity. 

Leaving his indelible impress upon the 
life of the Indian people, nay, upon the 
world at large, the Messiah of the East 
took his exit from the world-stage. 
The river that with its sacred waters 
sanctified all that was unholy in the reli- 
gious and social body of India re-entered 
the ocean of eternal unity, sanctity and 
equality. Ramakrishna’s ideal of a uni- 
versal religion, his call to the Indians to 
extricate themselves from the meshes of 
social prejudices and, finally, his simple 
ways of religious life to attain God are 
the most striking of his gifts to mankind 
for which he is worshipped to-day and 
will be in ages to come by posterity. 
Ramakrishna was above all a man ; 
humanity in him was more marked than 
in any other prophet of the past. As a 
human being he was always on the alert 
for the uplift of the human society and 
he could not afford to keep himself aloof. 
He has disengaged his self from the 
narrow adjunct of his body only to 
pervade the universe with his truer spirit. 
His bodily appearance we have been 
deprived of, but we seem to hear his 
inspiring voice calling us to a better and 
a truer life : Uttishthata jdgrata prapya 
varan nibodhata — “Arise, awake and 
stop not till the goal is reached.” 

21 Romain Roll and : Life of Ramakrishna, 

p. 99. 





MAN'S PLACE IN THE COSMOS 

By Dr. D. N. Roy, M.A., Ph.D. 



Some years ago a curious business was 
started in the Western world. There was 
a beauty contest in which many self- 
conscious girls appeared as candidates, 
each aspiring to secure the highest 
recognition for her beauty. In that 
unique contest one fortunate girl was 
ceremoniously elected as Miss Universe. 
The girl might have felt exceedingly 
flattered and very much enjoyed being 
advertised in such a wonderful manner. 
We, however, are much less interested 
in how she felt than what the wise 
judges thought when they elected her 
as Miss Universe. 

When, in a beauty contest, a girl is 
elected as Miss Europe or Miss America 
one may take it with a grain of salt 
thinking that the persons concerned in 
this contest — those including the beauty 
contestants, the people who vote for 
them, and the judges who elect the most 
beautiful of them — are all Europeans or 
Americans and as such may talk of their 
own people and their continent in their 
own peculiar way. But when these 
very judges elect a Miss Universe from 
such beauty contestants, one cannot 
help wondering what they mean by the 
universe. Is it their Europe? Or the 
countries which constitute the West ? 
Or this world of our five continents? 
It is hard to believe that they think of 
the universe as far greater than this 
our world. Even if some one of them 
does believe so, his conception may be 
so vague as to be all but meaningless. 
Otherwise he could not give his appro- 
bation to the very idea of choosing a 
Miss Universe from a group of girls 
hailing from only the countries of the 
West. 



I do not know if that modern custom 
is still observed in Europe. If it is, it 
certainly gives the people there plenty 
of fun and amusements and that prob- 
ably is the important thing for them. 

We, however, are interested in the 
general implication of the custom. It 
alludes not only to those people who 
participate in it but indirectly even to 
many others who do not. It is this 
that most people do not realize what 
the term ‘universe’ actually stands for. 
They generally use it so loosely that 
this little planet of ours is large enough 
for them to be taken for its synonym. 
It seems they have not profited by 
time. Astronomy is the most ancient 
of all positive sciences. It has been 
talking about the mysteries of the 
universe since the time of the Chaldeans 
and the Egyptians. Yet the general 
people do not seem to have enlightened 
themselves any better from the rich 
findings of astronomy. The universe 
has not yet acquired its fuller meaning 
for them, at least, in their practical 
life. 

It would not do to console oneself 
simply by saying that the general people 
should not be taken so seriously for 
what they do, that they do not count 
because they do not think. The 
general people constitutes a manhood 
which counts very much, because it has 
its indelible impress upon all people 
including the best thinkers of the age. 

Neither would it do to dismiss this 
one instance of people’s ignorance by 
saying that it matters little if the 

universe is taken by them in a loose 

% 

sense, that it hardly affects their lives 
in any real sense. This may be the 
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observation of those who have no time 
to go deeper into the fact. But it is 
not a wholly correct observation. We 
all know that a peculiar conception of 
God! has its peculiar influence upon 
man’s life. The God-concept surrounds 
his mental environment most of the 
time and directly or indirectly works 
upon his inner tendencies. In like 
manner, a certain conception of the 
universe has its own peculiar influence. 

* 

The universe surrounds him in a more 
forceful manner than even his God, 
inasmuch as it is objectively present 
before his senses, while to him God is 
the Great Unseen. The highly rich 
meaning of the universe has its refining 
and elevating influence upon man; it 
has in it a great source of peace and 
contentment. 

We often think of God and talk about 
His glory and majesty. We feel very 
much inspired thereby. But we would 
never use His name loosely. The 
common people may be stopped from 
doing it by threats of divine wrath, but 
the more thoughtful people would be 
able to see that the divine wrath is 
nothing but the degrading effect of hold- 
ing a loose conception of God. Few 
seem to realize that, similarly, when we 
think of the universe we should not use 
it in a loose sense. Of course, the 
divine wrath is not there because, un- 
like the Great Unseen, it is visible to our 
gross senses. We can always see it and 
what we can always see does not inspire 
fear in us. Any wrath of the universe 
corresponding to divine wrath, there- 
fore, is out of the question. We do not 
think of the greatness of the universe in 
our practical life, because we always 
find ourselves surrounded by it. 
Familiarity may not breed contempt in 
all cases, but it, at least, breeds indiffer- 
ence. Our indifference to the surround- 
ing universe has caused us to use it less 
thoughtfully and inspiringly than it 



deserves to be used and we are thereby 
deprived of its lofty influence. 

Some people may think that to intro- 
duce such a contrast between our 
God-concept and the universe is wholly 
unwarranted. They would probably 
contend that our general idea of the 
universe bears no comparison with our 
idea of God which is ever inspiring and 
ennobling. I would agree with them 
that our idea of God blesses us with the 
loftiest inspirations of life, but that 
would not make a contrast with it of 
our idea of the universe unjustified. If 
a certain idea is rather obscure to us 
it becomes clearer when contrasted with 
some other idea with which we are very 
familiar. It is undeniable that we are 
more earnestly familiar with the idea of 
God than with any other idea. The 
contrast is very pertinent also in another 
respect which we shall see as we proceed. 

But before that just a passing glimpse 
of the universe would not be out of 
place. The educated people including 
the scientists are found to use the term 
‘universe’ in three different senses. 

Firstly, it stands for our great solar 
system. It has received its name from 
a huge luminous body called the Sun 
which keeps its place at the centre. 
Around it there are nine planets, one of 
which is our beloved Earth. Some of 
these planets have a varied number 
of satellites or what we call moons. 
There are also other smaller bodies, such 
as asteroids, comets, and countless 
meteoric particles. These are what 
constitute our solar system and often 
stand for what many people call our 
universe. They, of course, admit that 
our universe is only one of a vast swarm 
of countless universes. 

Secondly, it stands for the whole 
system of bodies in space which are 
visible to our unaided eye. It includes, 
besides our solar system, those luminous 
clouds called nebulae, the individual 
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stars, and the star clusters. As we 
know that our Sun is just one of the 
countless stars that beautifully stud the 
vast body of space, it may be that each 
of those other stars is also a Sun with 
its own system of individual universe 

containing in the same manner, its 

» • 

planets, satellites, asteroids, comets, 
and meteorites. Thus the second con- 
ception stands for a universe of uni- 
verses. It is a much grander and more 
awe-inspiring conception than the first 
one, inasmuch as it takes us farther and 
farther away where its apparent dimness 
only hides from us more glories of 
space. Astronomy has given us wonder- 
ful instruments to help our eyes see this 
vast universe. 

But even with such instruments we 
can reach a distance which is only a 
point of space. It may be a universe 
of universes, still there is the endless 
beyond. 

“In the deep abysses yonder, 

Others measurelessly grander 

Lie beyond them far away. 

Those which thou hast deemed the 

grandest 

Are but motes to such as they.” 
These “deep abysses yonder” suggest 
to us that our universe of universes is 
just one again of countless similar 
universes and the whole sidereal space 
is strewn with them. 

Thirdly, it covers all the systems of 
universes — those that are visible, those 
that are not visible but imaginable, and 
those that stagger even our imagination. 
Who will count how many they make? 
But they certainly make one united 
whole and this great whole is the uni- 
verse. In philosophy Cosmos is the 
term used for it to avoid ambiguity of 
the term universe. 

How big is the size of the universe ? 
Who can tell ? And do we not feel 
inspired when we try to conceive of it? 



Maeterlinck’s description will convince 
us : 

“There we have in bold outline, some 
idea of our universe . I say our universe 
deliberately ; and not the universe which 
is a different affair altogether. We have 
two universes to consider at the moment ; 
that of our solar system, hitherto 
regarded as all-embracing but now 
recognized as comparatively insigni- 
ficant; and the universe of the galaxy 
that comprises most of the stars our 
telescopes reveal in space, all joining in 
one single movement . . . Beyond or 
above, still a third universe suggests 
itself ; one that we can only dimly 
picture, lying farther still than the 
galaxies, and composed principally of 
the spiral nebulae . . . And beyond 
even these three universes . . . there 
must almost inevitably be still more, a 
succession of universes, contained each 
within the other . . . and the last of 
these shall never be reached, for beyond 
would be inconceivable nothingness that 
cannot exist and can never have existed 
from the time that something was; for 
if nothingness ever had been, it would 
at once have been filled by whatever 
dropped into it.” (The Magic of the 
Stars , pp. 27-28.) 

All these beautifully described uni- 
verses of Maeterlinck make up the uni- 
verse. When at the beginning I brought 
out a contrast between the conception 
of God and that of the universe in their 
bearing upon human life, I meant this 
great cosmic universe. 

There is certainly a very elevating 
inspiration in the conception of this 
universe. Why? because it carries us 
by its mysterious endless beyond to a 
sphere of thought-life where the vision 
of the slowly unfolding infinite begins to 
clear itself. That which approaches the 
nature of the infinite has its great in- 
spiration for us, since it keeps our 
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yearning for the infinite alive by its own 
indescribable beauty and grandeur. Of 
the only two objects of supreme admira- 
tion for Immanuel Kant one was the 
starry heaven above and the other the 
moral law within man. Indeed, the 
people who are spiritually inclined look 
for solitude. Far away from the 
“madding crowds’ ignoble strife” he 
looks for a place where he can feel his 
being in the midst of the universe, where 
he can open his eyes to the farther and 
farther beyond. This is why the 
Buddha left his royal home and went to 
sit under the Bodhi tree from where his 
eyes unobstructedly perceived the 
greatness of the studded sky and then 
closed themselves to let the mind seek 
its eternal joy in that greatness. 

Let us now turn once more to that 
little universe, our own solar system and 
consider the position which our Earth 
holds in it. There was a time when the 
callous egotism of man made this Earth 
the centre of the whole system because 
he happened to be in it, when it was 
considered to be the best of all possible 
worlds, because it is his world. Such 
ideas were so flattering to him that for 
long he was not willing to listen to any 
different scheme of our universe. But 
that egotism had to break down before 
truth, for truth is more permanent than 
egotism. We now know that our Earth 
does not hold any very distinguished 
position in the scheme of the universe. 

The supreme position in our own 
solar system goes, of course, to the Sun 
which keeps its position at the centre 




wealth of light and heat for the good of 
its surrounding retinue. It is the only 
self-luminous body and the greatest of 
all the great bodies of this, system. Our 
Earth would look like a mere grain of 
sand if our Sun would be a tennis ball. 
Yet this Sun is merely one of the 
countless stars that shine in the 



sky. It is rather small when com- 
pared with many of them. There 
are stars composed of matter a 
million times that of our Sun. There 
are stars composed of matter a 
million times less dense than the matter 
of which the Sun is composed, just as 
there are others “composed of matter 
two thousand times as dense as gold.” 
Again, there are stars that emit 
thousand times the light and heat 
which the Sun emits. 

If that is the position of our Sim when 
compared with its fellows, what position 
does our Earth hold before them all? 
Like its fellow planets, the Earth has no 
light of its own. It is like a “black 
star,” or “stellar corpse,” as Maeter- 
link calls it, borrowing its light from the 
Sun about which it moves all the time. 
Even among its fellow planets it does 
not hold any very exalted position. All 
of them except Mercury, Mars, and 
Venus are many times greater than it. 
Even Venus is almost equal to it. It is 
true, our Earth has a beautiful moon 
which affords unspeakable joy to many 
of us. But it is not a special favour for 
our Earth. All the planets except 
Mercury and Venus have their moons. 
While the Earth has only one moon each 
of the other five has more than one. 
Saturn is the most fortunate of them 
all, having as many as ten moons. We 
wonder how the inhabitants of Saturn, 
if there be any inhabitants there, espe- 
cially of our type, feel about their planet 
and their life with so many moons 
emitting romance all the night. 

At any rate, it is now very clear that 
our planet does not hold an exalted 
position in the grand scheme of the uni- 
verse. Compared with the vast outside 
it stands like a simple grain of matter. 

And how does man stand in this 
wonderful scheme? Is he net just a 
“subatomic creature” on this little grain 
of matter ? He certainly is with all his 
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prattling egotism. He can perceive it sets limitation to all perceived objects, 
if he wants to. Let him just come out That egotism vanishes in his unconscious 
in the deep silence of midnight when our meditation upon the finites, and he 
Earth’s own darkness hides all its begins to see the infinite unfolding itself 
borrowed glories, let him open his eyes in and through them. Take, for ins- 
to the studded sky above, gloriously tance, just a little seed. Does it not 
silent with all its majestic greatness and tell the story of the infinite in its own 
let him focus his mental telescope upon finite form? It can produce a number 
it for a while. Ah, his inflated egotism of seeds each of which again can pro- 
will burst in its silent shameness, his duce an equal number and so on and 
cosmic insignificance will be as clear as on until you can see that their numbers 
the midday light 1 together may mount to any possible 

But that need not be a depressing fact figure almost pointing to the infinite, 
for man. The comparative insignifi- That one little seed holds such a possibi- 
cance in his outward cosmic existence lity in it ! Take again a cosmic dust, 
does not minimise his essential greatness, even an atom. Are we not told that 
He loses the real joy of his greatness in each minute atom is a wonderful world 
his self-conscious egotism, or as soon he in itself ? Do we not know that every 
builds up his own world centering around bit of microcosm has all the realities of 
him. His greatness lies in his ability the great macrocosm?. The man who 
to transcend his narrow self and catch can realize this profound truth has his 
a glimpse of the infinite in all his sur- own greatness which bears no com- 
roundings. He is apparently surround- parison. Is the spark smaller than the 
ed by finite objects and if he cannot see flame in any essential aspect? If not, 
anything more in them it is because his man has no reason to be depressed on 
own egotism obstructs his vision and account of his place in this cosmic order. 



THE RELIGION OF NON-RELIGION 

By Bhikku Vajrabuddhi 

The present man refuses to be bound oneself off from one particular tradition, 
to any creed, or drilled by a priestly one turns away from all traditions 
caste. His is the mountain- view com- and drifts into that anchorless con- 
manding wider prospects than his fellow- dition so characteristic of many 
beings in the mist- enshrouded lowlands “moderns.” If a man is to study all 
can command. He can raise himself religions and embraces none, he may in 
above the traditions and prejudices of his mind construct an abstract ideal out 
age and place, circumstances and birth; of the best of all but that does not help 
he sees, more clearly and in a truer pers- him much. It is the same as bloodless 
pective, the tangled web of men and cosmopolitanism. 

things. His comprehensive vision em- In point of fact, while all things in 
braces the world. this world of form are essentially one, 

Sometimes, however, one is inclined they are unique in their outward appear- 
to doubt the value of an effacing uni- ance. The uniqueness of the indivi- 
formity. The danger is that in cutting duality must be preserved as something 
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infinitely precious and as absolutely 
necessary for the perfection of the whole. 
As we see the universal Sanatana- 
Dharma, it is a fellowship in which every 
one has full scope for the flowering of his 
own distinctive individuality. Variation 
and colour are the signs of life, and only 
through agreeing to differ can the closest 
unity be attained. Differences are in- 
cluded within the Reality which trans- 
cends them and in which we can com- 
mune with one another. The basic con- 
ception of this “Unity in diversity,” of 
the reciprocal need of the whole for the 
part and of the part for the whole is in 
accord with the fundamental principle of 
the universe, and is in fact the very key- 
note of Indian culture and thought. 

It is a special Divine Ordinance, so to 
say, that Asia is the mother of all world- 
religions from probably the dawn of 
history. It has fallen to the lucky lot 
of Mother India, by a unique provi- 
dential dispensation, to produce the 
greatest number of spiritual giants. 
Lately it was Sri Ramakrishna who 
aimed at an all-sided perfection and rea- 
lized the eternal truth. Thus he could 
preach with authority the religion of not 
any particular creed so boldly. He did 
not preach any faith, but only gave the 
energy necessary for sustaining one’s 
own faith. He had the highest respect 
for the personality of each individual, 
and refrained from enslaving others. The 
originality of his method of teaching lay 
in enabling his disciples to realize his self 
by their own efforts, on their own path, 
sincerely and zealously. His .dynamic 
message of love and strength is to us a 
logical deduction from the Advaita of 
Vedanta. 

The golden thread of the creative 
Vedic idealism not only runs as a com- 
mon basis of Hindu and Buddhist 
culture but also of the whole 

Asiatic thought. All these are im- 
bedded and harmonized in the 



catholic and synthetic bosom of Vedanta. 
In the list of Indian Buddhist 
Patriarchs Asvaghosha and Nagarjuna 
are counted as the greatest and had a 
profound influence upon the philosophic 
thought of China, Tibet and Japan. 
Vedanta and Buddhism both teach that 
there is in each one of us the infinite 
source of bliss and knowledge. All 
human unhappiness arises from our 
allowing the discriminating min d to 
cover, or take the place of this divine 
Reality. The Nirguna Brahman of 
Sankara and the Sunya (Tathata) of 
Nagarjuna are the same. Dr. D. T. 
Suzuki, one of the greatest living 
Buddhists, emphasizes : “Indian meta- 

physics are the deepest in the world and 
all nations have to bow to the Indians 
in this respect.” In India religion ig 
always associated with experience and 
philosophy that goes on to an even in- 
creasing awareness, and certitude can 
only come from one’s own intuitive self- 
realization. 

When Indian thought came to China 
as Buddhism, the practical Chinese peo- 
ple took to it partly. But at the same 
time, owing to ethnological and tempera- 
mental distinctions, there was something 
that did not quite appeal to them. 
“Zen,” said a learned Chinese, is the re- 
volt of the Chinese mind against the tra- 
ditional Buddhism. Zen (Japan) or 
Ch’an (China) has its origin in Indian 
Yoga practice whose Dhyana was taken 
up by the early Buddhists as ‘Jhana,’ 
but when it came to China, naturally, it 
assumed a somewhat different form. If 
the Chinese individuality had to stand 
against Buddhism it had to take 
Buddhist philosophy and assimilate it 
into its own body and make it its own 
blood. So Chinese philosophy is the re- 
sult of Buddhist philosophy stimulating 
the Chinese mind. The result of this 
penetration and assimilation was Zen 
(Dhyana or Yoga), and this work was 
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completed by the Sung Dynasty which 
followed the T’ang. 

Tao-Teh-King is the Vedas of the 
Taoist and if Lao-tze was its finest pro- 
phet, Chuang-tzu, the celebrated Ve- 
dantist of China, was to Lao-tze what 
St. Paul was to Christ. Tao, in its 
essence, is really another word for 
Brahman or the Buddhist concep- 
tion of Tathata. They stand for 
the ultimate Reality or “suchness, ” 
That (Tat), which is universal, in- 
conceivable, and inscrutable. Also 
the doctrine of illusion or relativity 
as advocated by Chuang-tzu is identical 
with the Vedantic conception of Maya. 
This explains the many singular like- 
nesses in these teachings, and also the 
reason why Indian Buddhism found an 
affinity with the Laotzuan philosophy 
and was profoundly influenced by it 
until by the sixth century A.D. the 
Dhyana-type of Buddhism became indi- 
genous. 

Meditation as an operative technique, 
by means of which Moksha or eternal 
freedom is to be attained, is Buddha’s 
unique contribution to human art of 
living. Meditation is of value only as it 
is interpreted in terms of everyday acti- 
vity. This is the Zen-way of life. And 
that is the great social value of medita- 
tion, for human consciousness attains to 
a spiritual level when it has a feeling of 
realization that all life is one. 

The Indian monk Bodhidharma, the 
father of Zen, brought it to China about 
A.D. 470-520. He was a son of India, 
and therefore he has always been known 
in the Far East as the “Bearded Bar- 
barian” in whose eyes was that tremen- 
dous spiritual power which is charac- 
teristic of Zen. At the present day Zen 
is the most healthy and influential of all 
the Buddhist sects in Asia. The central 
thought of the practical Bodhidharma 
was that experience and life are primary, 



while cult, theory and learning are com- 
paratively unimportant. He urged 
upon all the wisdom of making a deter- 
mined effort to attain the final experi- 
ence. To see not in books but into one’s 
own nature and to realize it as life itself 
— That thou art — that is the living, pul- 
sating force and fulfilment of Buddhist 
Yoga. 

There is a natural Law that a culture, 
when it is in a vigorous condition, goes 
beyond its geographical limits and, fear- 
less of absorbing ideas alien to it, im- 
presses its stamp on the life of mankind. 
The greatest achievement of India in 
this respect is the silent, triumphal march 
of its Eternal Dharma all over Asia. Its 
missionary spirit is singularly noted for 
its broad-mindedness and gentle-hearted- 
ness. Wherever transplanted it has 
allowed itself to establish a harmonious 
relationship with its new surroundings. 
This spirit of tolerance and non-violence 
is not a sign of weakness. Its character 
is dynamic too; it quietly comes among 
the cults and traditions of the people and 
is at home with them before long. 
Buddhism no more exists in India as 
Buddhism, but its original teachings are 
now absorbed in the religion and the 
life of the people. It rests with them to 
give life to it. 

When we speak of “the religion of 
non-religion,” the pious reader may be 
shocked, but this does not mean that 
the real experience of this religion denies 
the existence of God, Soul, and so on. 
Neither denial nor affirmation hits the 
mark. When we try to comprehend a 
fact by means of words, the fact dis- 
appears, the Reality is not there. We 
want to find a higher affirmation where 
there are no antitheses. Nowadays we 
believe far more in our own experience 
and facts than in words and holy 
doctrines, and we feel and know that it 
is impossible to give special earthly 
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names to that very Reality which is both ing from the profoundest experience that 
the eternal principle or indivisible basis came to the human spirit intimates us 
and the fulfilment of life. that we are already free and the eternal 

In fact the religion of non-religion is life is within us. No religion is higher 
neither a philosophy nor a religion. It than the realization of this fundamental 
transcends all. Our attitude to life aris- verity of life. 



A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 



By Principal D. 

It is impossible to gather together into 
one short article all that the Bhagavad- 
Gita teaches. For this great Hindu 
scripture scatters the living seed in all 
directions with a very liberal hand. 
Indeed it sows not with the hand, 
but with the sack. Arising out of a 
historical incident in the remote past to 
solve a particular moral problem that 
confronted Arjuna on the field of battle, 
it surveys the whole field of man’s 
endowments, his spiritual endeavours, 
his doubts and difficulties, his relations 
to God, Nature and society and his 
ultimate destiny in the Absolute. That 
is why the Gita is called a universal 
gospel with a message for all men and 
for all time. The terms that it uses, 
such as the five causes of action, the 
four-fold division of castes, the three 
dispositions of Nature, the two paths of 
the world, may have been drawn from 
contemporary systems of science and 
philosophy, but they are all used in such 
a way as to point to something in them 
which is of universal validity. 

To divide the whole Git&, as is ttadi- 

♦ 

tionally done, into three sections of 
equal length, each section consisting of 
six chapters, and to say that the first 
section deals with Karma, the second 
with Bhakti and the third with Jnana is 
not very satisfactory. For there is a 
good deal of overlapping and some of 
the ideas that are briefly expressed in 



S. Sarma, M.A. 

the earlier chapters are developed at 
considerable length in the later 
chapters. Therefore setting aside all 
notions of artificial symmetry, we may 
say that the main body of the Gita 
comes to a close with the eleventh 
chapter in which the Visva-rupa or the 
cosmic Form of God is revealed to 
Arjuna to carry conviction home to his 
mind and to make him see and believe. 
Appropriately, therefore, this chapter 
ends with a famous verse which accord- 
ing to Sankara contains the whole 
essence of the Gita. 

“He who does My work and looks 
upon Me as his goal, he who worships 
Me without attachments and he who is 
without hatred towards any creature, he 
comes to Me, O Arjuna.” 

The next six chapters, from twelfth to 
seventeenth, are devoted to special pro- 
blems arising out of the teaching. They, 
may be analysed thus: 

Chapter XII. Impersonal God and 
personal God; and devotion to Him. 
Chapter XIII. The relation between 
body and soul. 

Chapter XIV. The relation between 
God and Nature; and the dispositions 
of Nature. 

Chapter XV. The transcendence and 
immanence of God. 

Chapter XVI. Two types of men — the 
godly and the ungodly. 

Chapter XVII. The relation between 
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Shastra and Shraddha, the body and the 
soul of religion. 

Finally, Chapter XVIII contains a 
general summary of the whole teaching 
which culminates in the profound secret 
of all spiritual life revealed in verses* 
65 and 66. What is that teaching which 
is given somewhat briefly in the first ten 
chapters, driven home by the trans- 
figuration in Chapter XI, worked out in 
considerable detail in chapters XII to 
XVII and summarised in the final 
chapter ? 

We have said above that the Gita is a 
universal gospel. But it is also a practi- 
cal gospel. It does not simply point out 
the goal of man. It also points out 
the path or rather the paths which men 
possessing various endowments have to 
tread in their day. And, what is more, 
the Divine Teacher takes our hand in 
His and gently guides us along the path, 
if only we surrender ourselves to Him 
and do what He bids us do. He tells us 
that religious life need not be a thing of 
tears and groans and painful mortifica- 
tions. It may easily be one of love and 
trust and of invisible progress. 

Accordingly the Gita begins at the 
very beginning of the spiritual journey. 
It begins with the natural man — his 
innate tendencies and the circumstances 
in which he finds himself placed in life. 
It teaches him that these very tendencies 
and circumstances may be sublimated 
and made the means by which he may 
rise to a state of supreme happiness and 
freedom. For. if only we use our natural 
endowments and opportunities in life, not 
for our own self-centred purposes but 
for a divine purpose, we enter into a 
larger life and begin to taste of a higher 
kind of happiness than that given to us 
by our creature comforts. And the more 
we fall into a line with the purpose of 
God, the Creator, the less are we mere 

* These verses are quoted at the end of the 
article. 



creatures. The more we co-operate with 
Him, the less are we the slaves of time 
and circumstance. Thus every man can 
make his own duties in life, however low 
and insignificant they may be in the eyes 
of the world, the means of spiritual 
realisation and the highest happiness. 
The Gita says: 

“He from whom all beings proceed and 
by whom all this is pervaded — by wor- 
shipping Him through the performance 
of his own duty does man attain perfec- 
tion” (XVIII. 46). 

But service to God, which the Gita 
calls Karma-Yoga, is not the only 
element in spiritual life. There are 
other elements like Dhyana or medita- 
tion, Bhakti or love of God and Jnana 
or knowledge of and life in God. Dis- 
interested service which the Gita teaches 
with such tremendous emphasis is the 
first step in spiritual ascent, though pro- 
bably a vast majority of men would say 
“One step enough for me.” But a man 
who has taken that step may be said to 
have entered on the Path. He has 
entered on the path of fellowship with 
God which the Gita comprehensively 
calls Yoga. The various aspects of this 
ever-increasing fellowship are termed 
Dhyana- Yoga or fellowship through 
meditation, Bhakti-Yoga or fellowship 
through love, and Jnana-Yoga or fellow- 
ship through knowledge. It is wonder- 
ful how the Gita in a short compass 
gives illuminating descriptions of all 
these compartments of spiritual life and 
yet maintains a perfect balance among 
them. Take for instance the description 
of Dhyana in the sixth chapter, or the 
description of Bhakti in the twelfth 
chapter, or again take the description of 
Jnana in the thirteenth chapter. There 
is nothing one-sided or extravagant 
about th3se descriptions of the various 
aspects of spiritual life. They are in 
refreshing contrast to the excessive emo- 
tionalism or the excessive intellectualism 
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of the later schools of Bhakti and Jnana 
in mediaeval India. The Gita indeed 
teaches us restraint and harmony by 
example as well as by precept. This 
great scripture does justice to all aspects 
of spiritual life — service, devotion, medi- 
tation and knowledge of God— and never 
loses sight of their integral unity. 

Thus there is no question in the Gita 
of this sect or that sect, this religion or 
that religion. There is only one question 
and that is of the human spirit, its 
natural endowments, its spiritual needs, 
its choice of the path suited to it and its 
goal in God by whatever name we call 
Him. Our endowments are many and 
varied, our paths accordingly cannot all 
be the same. But all of them are God’s, 
as we are all His, and all of them con- 
verge in Him alone. Our supreme peace 
and happiness lie only in our union with 



Him. As St. Augustine says, our hearts 
are ever restless till they come to rest in 
God . In a ringing verse, the Gita says : 

“Fix thy mind on Me alone, let thy 
thoughts rest in Me. And in Me alone 
wilt thou live hereafter. Of this there 
is no doubt” (XII. 8). 

The same idea is expanded in the two 
culminating verses in the final chapter 
to which reference has already been 
made. 

“Fix thy mind on Me, be devoted to 
Me, worship Me and prostrate thyself 
before Me, so shalt thou come to Me. I 
promise thee truly, for thou art dear to 
Me.” 

“Surrendering all duties come to Me 
alone for shelter. Do not grieve, for 1 
will release thee from all sins” (XVIII. 
65 , 66 ). 



A SCHEME OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By Swami Vedantananda 

I All other wants may be considered to be 

included in these four main desiderata. 
Rural reconstruction in our country is So we have to adopt a well-thought-out 
a most complicated affair, beset with a way by which we can at least partly 
variety of problems. In order to sue- solve all these problems simultaneously 
ceed in this kind of work one has to un- within a definite period, and which may 
derstand fully the nature of each pro- enable the constructive activities to 
blem and to make a concerted attempt flow in a better and wider channel in the 
to solve all the problems at a time, near future. 

Otherwise, one cannot expect any good Undoubtedly education occupies the 
result of a permanent and far-reaching foremost place of importance among 
nature accruing from the attempt to these necessities of our villages. By 
solve a part or two of these problems spread of education one must not mean 
through sporadic work confined to one only starting of primary or secondary 
village or a part of it. schools in villages and making arrange- 

Our villages have to struggle against ments for the attendance of village 
innumerable wants. Among these, the children in those schools. Under the 
principal needs are : spread of education, present circumstances of the country the 
improvement of health, economic pro- need of mass education is not a whit less 
gress, and dissemination of moral ideas, urgent than that of extensive arrange- 
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ment for the spread of primary and 
secondary education. One notes with 
regret that the little education which 
boys and girls receive in such schools in 
an extremely adverse environment of 
life defeats its purpose to a great extent. 
A boy learns many a hygienic principle 
from his school; but when he describes 
these rules enthusiastically at home or 
tries to introduce them there, his parents 
and relatives who are quite innocent of 
these principles begin to laugh at him 
for his new-born zeal or show hostility 
towards his ideas, and thus damp all his 
high-souled enthusiasm. Thus the 

ignorance and superstition of the 
villagers and their love of the beaten 
track of life are in endless ways keeping 
the national life crippled and cramped. 
It is therefore an urgent necessity that 
along with better arrangement for teach- 
ing the village children there should be 
adequate provision for the education of 
their parents, relatives and neighbours 
also almost in every branch of 

knowledge. 

Mass education has many sides. As, 
on the one hand, there is a necessity 
for night schools for those boys and 
youths who have not the opportunity of 
attending the day schools, so, on the 
other hand, we have the need of impart- 
ing oral or visual instruction to illiterate 
adults who form by far the majority of 
rural population. Moreover, success of 
village reorganisation activities and 
hence the good of the country, depend 
to a large extent on putting an effective 
stop to the wastage through disuse of the 
education which some partly educated, 
half-educated or even fully educated 
villagers may possess. So, the main 
duty of village workers should be to 
disseminate useful ideas among the rural 
public to make the village people realise 
their own position and to inspire them 
to works of self-improvement. 



But no one should form an idea from 
what has been said above that we may 
for the present dispense with the 
attempts at the spread of primary edu- 
cation, starting of new primary schools 
and improving the existing ones. There 
is no doubt about the fact that the sort 
of education imparted in our primary 
schools is sadly inadequate to our 
needs, and that the primary school 
teachers do not now-a-days receive as 
much attention and respect of villagers 
as they used to do formerly. But it 
must be admitted that still to this day 
the rural schools are the hearts of the 
villages and they have a vital and 
organic connection with the village 
people. So rural uplift works will 
prove futile unless the present system of 
primary education is reformed to suit 
the needs of the village and the village 
schools are improved in efficiency and 
usefulness. Besides, it is quite possible 
to carry on such uplift works in villages 
easily and economically with these pri- 
mary schools as centres. How that may 
be possible is described below: 

The two main things that stand in the 
way of making even the existing primary 
education productive of sufficient bene- 
fit are want of adequate funds and 
efficiency of teachers. One must admit 
with regret that the primary school 
teacher cannot devote his whole energy 
and attention to teaching due to the ex- 
tremely poor pay he gets for his labour. 
Though there may be young and active 
teachers in some schools, still they 
cannot do much to improve their schools 
for want of sufficient experience in 
teaching and proper management. Even 
if compulsory primary education is intro- 
duced in Bengal in the near future as 
contemplated by the Government, one 
does not find any indication of sufficient 
improvement of the financial condition 
of the teachers under that condition. 
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Let us now go into further details 
about the practical scheme by which we 
may, with minimum labour and ex- 
pense, carry on the spread of primary 
and mass education as well as all kinds 
of rural uplift work at a time and gain 
a fair amount of success. We have to 
select a centrally situated village, where 
there are comparatively good opportu- 
nities of starting work. Let us form a 
unit with the villages that come within a 
radius of two or three miles from it. 
Two rural workers will be placed in 
charge of one such unit. It is necessary 
that these workers should have experi- 
ence in the principles of education, 
history, sociology, economics, rural 
hygiene, physical education, Bratachari 
movement, scouting and so on. Of 
course both the workers need not have 
the same attainments. Among the re- 
quisites for such works there must be at 
least a magic lantern with slides on 
various useful subjects, and a travelling 
library. 

One unit may contain 20 to 25 villages. 
Of course, the number of villages or the 
population of these units will vary in 
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different parts of Bengal. But that does 
not in any way affect the main plan of 
work. One such unit may contain or 
should contain 10 to 15 primary schools 
within its jurisdiction. But tentatively, 
let us begin with a unit containing 12 
primary schools within it. We have 
already mentioned that the main cause 
of the present decadence of such schools 
is want of sufficient funds. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that a monthly grant of 
Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 should be given to each 
of these schools to help its improve- 
ment.* This small grant does not only 
benefit the school concerned but also 
provides many opportunities to the 
village workers for doing various kinds 
of constructive work with their help. 
Once you get the opportunity of work- 
ing through these schools, you can have 
fair chance of improving the minds of 
children, living in the present low moral 
atmosphere of our villages, of training 
them to live better lives, of employing 
them in various works of common weal, 
and of reorganising village life itself as a 
whole. The village school teachers also 
will then be of much service in cons- 
tructive works of this type. These 
schools will thus have to be made a sort 



* COST OF CONDUCTING SUCH ACTIVITIES. 

Capital Expenses : — 

Rs. A. P. 

One magic lantern (with 12 sets of slides to start with) ... ... 600 0 0 

Books for travelling library ... ... ... ... ... 600 0 0 

One Cyclostyle ... ... ... ... ... ... 50 0 0 

Total ... 1,250 0 0 



Recurring Expenses : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Monthly grant to 12 schools at Rs. 3/- a month ... ... ... 36 0 0 

A weekly paper (Yearly contribution Rs. 3/-) ... ... ... 8 0 0 

Expenses of the magic lantern (Carbide, new slides, etc.) ... ... 15 0 0 

Books for the library (including cost of binding) ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Allowance, travelling expenses, sundry expenses of 2 workers ... 30 0 0 



Total ... 94 0 0 



N.B . — If funds .are available, it would be better to raise the monthly grant foi schools 
to Rs. 4 and to subscribe a Bi-Weekly paper with annual contribution of Rs. 6. 
This will mean an additional cost of Rs. 15 only. After 3 years the expenses of 
the magic lantern may be reduced by Rs. 5. 
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of meeting ground for the villagers, so 
that their interests may be indissolubly 
wedded to the welfare of the entire 
village in the process of time. 

The village workers will supervise 
these schools, but should never take up 
their actual management in their own 
hands. As soon as they take upon 
themselves the task of maintaining and 
conducting the schools, the village 
people will try to shirk the responsibility 
which is theirs. And the main duty of 
the rural workers is to awaken in the 
village people a sense of responsibility in 
their own affairs. 

The daily programme of the workers 
will be as follows: They have to visit 
each school twice a month. In the 
morning they will come to a village 
school, inspect the nature of teaching 
imparted to the children and give neces- 
sary instruction or assistance to improve 
the methods of instruction followed 
there. Their aim will be to introduce 
a system of instruction which does in no 
way sever the connection of the child 
with the village life, but strengthen it in 
such a way that he may, later in life, 
be considered as an indispensable part 
of the rural community and may dis- 
charge his duties towards society in 
an effective and efficient manner. Moral 
and religious training will form the basis 
of such an instruction. They will have 
also to see that the child is not occupied 
with his text books only, but takes 
regular part in organised games and 
sports and that his body is developed 
in keeping with the growing mind. 
They will start a Bratachari or Scout 
Troop with the students and try to 
inspire them wih a spirit of service so 
that they may joyfully participate in 
works of improving the sanitary condi- 
tion of their villages. The workers will 
also organise the boys and youths, who 
have given up education, into a group 
of village workers, give them specific 



duties and train them in various kinds 
of healthy games and sports. 

The travelling library will be conduct- 
ed under the control of village school 
teachers. The library may be started 
with 5 or 6 hundred books packed in 12 
chests. There should be proper arrange- 
ments for sending these chests to 
different village schools by turns. It is 
quite possible to have the transit done 
from one school to another by the 
students themselves. 

When the workers come to visit a 
school, they will enquire about the part 
of the library kept there at that time, 
look into the lending and returning of 
books, suggest better means if necessary, 
fix up the transfer of that chest to some 
other school and arrange for its replace- 
ment by a new chest. 

The workers will take their noonday 
meal in the village. After dinner they 
will meet with the villagers and talk to 
them about the improvement of agri- 
culture, industry, health, education, 
etc., in that village. They will make 
these meetings a nucleus of a regular 
organisation — a Co-operative Rural Re- 
construction and Health Society — and 
try their utmost to develop it and make 
it function properly. The society 
should be duly registered by law. It 
will help the village people to think and 
act for the welfare of their village. The 
society shall take upon itself the manage- 
ment of the village school, start night 
schools if necessary, arrange for the 
repair and preservation of village roads 
and tanks, make organised efforts for the 
improvements of agriculture, settle 
village disputes and try to spread moral 
and religious ideas as also to give pure 
pleasure to the village people through 
fairs, “iatrf” performances, “katha- 
kat&s” and so on. The members of the 
society will have to pay at least 4 annas 
as monthly subscriptions. They will be 
at liberty to spend the income of such 
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subscriptions in any way they like on the 
works specified above. The workers will 
only help the organisation and mainte- 
nance of the society, but will neither be 
its members nor will they accept any 
post of responsibility. The members of 
the society and the band of other 
villagers organised for uplift work are 
entitled to the free use of the books of 
the travelling library conducted by the 
main centre, and the newspaper kept at 
the village school. 

The education which a boy receives 
in a primary school is mostly wasted, as 
the boy soon forgets it when he is out 
of school. So, the range of knowledge of 
those village people, who are declared by 
Government census to be literate, is very 
narrow. In most cases their knowledge 
is limited to the ability of signing their 
names in some way. Village people 
have no habit of reading, no means or 
opportunity to buy or read books, or to 
gather various useful information. 
There are countless villages where one 
will not find a single periodical weekly 
or monthly. So, for the preservation 
and development of the knowledge ac- 
quired by village children, and for its 
use later in life, it is urgently necessary 
to start and run a library with books 
suitable for partly educated people. 
Introduction of travelling libraries will 
meet the demands of many at a mini- 
mum cost. 

The main aim of all the activities of 
these village workers will be to, re- 
organise the national life of India on a 
religious basis. They will do well to 
determine the duties and choose the sub- 
jects of instruction in the light of the 
lives and the teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda, the great pro- 
phets of the modern wof id . In deter- 
mining the plan of work they must care- 
fully take into account the ancient 



history of India, her future aim, and her 
relation to the outer world. Above all, 
they must preach their ideals in a way 
most suitable and acceptable to the en- 
vironment in which they have to work, 
and must do their best to arouse in the 
village people a healthy sense of personal 
and social rights and responsibilities con- 
sistent with the national ideal of the 
land. 



In the afternoon the workers will go 
to some other school in the neighbour- 
hood and pursue the same kind of work 
mentioned before. Moreover, in the 
evening they will address a gathering of 
men, women and children, and talk 
to them on a useful topic illustrated by 
magic lantern slides. There must be 



adequate number of slides on subjects- 
like the present condition of society and 



on religion, health, 



history, geography. 



science, agriculture, economics and so 



on. In every school a series of lectures 
will be arranged on these topics by 
turns and results will be that the interest 



of the audience will never flag for want 
of variety. 



The workers will visit each school twice 
a month, once in the morning and for 
the second time in the afternoon. Their 
works will be suspended for two months 
during the rainy season. As regards the 
villages within their jurisdiction where 
there are no schools, they should never-, 
theless try to start the Co-operative 
Rural Reconstruction Societies in them 
as well when there is necessity or oppor- 
tunity for doing so. If the work can 
be conducted with sincere devotion for 
5 or 6 years, it may be reasonably hoped 
that the sense of duty and the respon- 
sibility of villagers will be sufficiently 
awakened and that the workers will be 
able to transfer to the people the charge 
of ameliorating their own condition. 




A JEWISH MYSTIC 

By Rabbi William G. Braude, Ph.D. 



A writer once said, in his book called 
“Christian Mysticism,” that the Jewish 
mind and character, in spite of its deep- 
ly religious bent, was alien to mysticism. 
Like many a generalization, this one is 
untrue, for every great religion has 
chambers in the many mansions of God. 

Two hundred years ago, in the remote 
hut in the Carpathian Mountains, there 
lived a wonder-worker named Rabbi 
Israel. Some now say that he never 
existed. The like has been said of King 
Arthur and of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
legends remain with us. Some say 
Israel was never a Rabbi but rather an 
unlearned peasant who took authority 
upon himself. It is true that even as a 
child he deserted the village school to 
run into the woods, where he learned the 
speech of animals and birds, of trees, 
stones and flowers. A great man, he 
knew all the secret mysteries of the 
Cabala, but he refused to live the 
stifling life of the Synagogue, and he 
withdrew to the mountains where he 
earned his livelihood and where he wan- 
dered alone, sometimes for many days, 
absorbed in his strange reflections. 
When Israel came down from the moun- 
tains it was to teach men to live with 
abounding joy; for joy in every living 
thing, he said, is the highest form of 
worship. The woods were home and 
the fields, and every stone and blade of 
grass contained a spark of the living 
soul. Every act of living, breathing, 
eating and walking should be accom- 
plished with fervour, joy, ecstasy, for 
every act spoke of God and to God. 

Souls who had passed their pale youth 
huddled over tomes of the Lord, lifted 
their heads and for the first time saw the 



sky. He drew them out of the murky 
Synagogue into the open fields. There, 
too, he said, God would hear them. He 
did not violate tradition. He enlarged 
it. He said that the full-hearted desire 
to worship was more important than the 
form or the place of worship. 

Let me illustrate it with an anecdote 
narrated of Rabbi Israel. It was Yom 
Kipper, or the day of atonement, which 
is the holiest festival in the Jewish 
calendar. On Yom Kipper all the Jews 
were gathered in the Synagogue. Among 
those who came there was a Jewish 
farmer and his half-witted, illiterate son. 
The boy was standing at the side of his 
father. He tried to follow the service, 
but of course, he was unable to. He got 
hold of a prayer book. He looked at it. 
He tried to follow the words, but he 
could not. He held it upside down and 
he turned it downside up, but it did not 
work. He was unable to follow the text. 
He saw some men had spectacles. He 
got hold of a pair, put them rather 
crookedly on his nose, manipulated them 
one way and another, but still he could 
not follow the service. The intensity in 
the Synagogue was growing greater; the 
murmuring was growing louder ; the day 
was beginning to set. The boy was 
getting desperate. He wanted to give in 
to his pent-up feelings. Finally he put 
his fingers into his mouth and he let 
out a shrill whistle. The ushers ran over 
to him and were about to expel him, 
when the aged and sainted Rabbi Israel 
said, “Let go that boy. All day you 
men and women prayed, but your 
prayers remained outside of the outer 
gates of Heaven. The shrill whistle of 
the boy transcended all obstacles and is 
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even now nestled under the throne of 
God. Your prayers come trooping 
after.” 

Now, a whistle cannot be crowded 
into any known theological or liturgical 
formula, and yet you will agree that 
Rabbi Israel was probably right when 
he felt that the whistle was more accept- 
able to God than the set liturgy of the 
day of atonement spoken, year in, year 
out, by the Jews. That was the quality 
of Rabbi Israel’s prayer. Disciples 
gathered about him. 

Legends began to grow of the won- 
drous deeds and teachings of Rabbi 
Israel, and then he was called the Master 

9 

of the Good or Wondrous Name. By 
that name, he had the power to do mira- 
culous deeds; he went from one end of 
the earth to the other in the space of a 
single night. He conquered the wild 
boars that were set upon him. He drew 
the dead bride from her untimely grave. 
His friends numbered in the hundreds. 
Despite the objections of many noted 
Rabbis, who accused him of ignorance, 
the number of his followers grew, for his 



teachings had that beauty of simplicity 
that goes directly to the heart of the 
common soul. The secret and delights 
of Heaven were no longer reserved for 
the rulers who could pass all their nights 

and days in the house of study. The 

► 

water carrier and the mule driver could 
gather around the table and take part in 
the discussion. After several genera- 
tions followers numbered half of eastern 

4 

Europe; not that they were mystics, but 
they followed this mystic father. 

A weary and sorrowing generation 
seeks joy again and finds futility. Best 
then it is to give up the modern struggle, 
the machinery and materialism, — to go 
back to the simple faith and the simple 
ways, back to real mysticism, for he who 
has realized God has everything he 
needs. 

Sir Ramakrishna lived and passed 
away in India. Israel, Master of 
the Goodname, lived and died in 
Poland. Theirs was a common quest. 
And today we, though thousands 
of miles away, are united in a 
fellowship of faiths in their name, but 
the quest is endless. 



RATIONALISTIC ATTITUDE IN SIKH RELICION 

By Prof. Charanjit Singh Bindra, M.A., LL.B. 



Some four hundred centuries back, 
before seed time and harvest began, in 
the days of hunting and wandering, the 
far off days of which we possess no 
written record, we have it on the 
authority of the researches of the psycho- 
analysts that the true man in his primi- 
tive stage must have thought much the 
same way as the child or the ignorant 
uneducated do even to-day, that is, in a 
series of imaginative pictures. These 
observations are based on the study of 



the egotistic and passionate impulses of 
the child as restrained, suppressed, 
modified or overlaid to adopt them to 
the needs of social life. This view is 
further fortified by the study of the 
human interests as indicated by numer- 
ous drawings, carvings, statues and 
symbols that have come down te us from 
the early dawn of civilization as also 
by that of the ideas and customs of such 
contemporary savages as still survive. 
And finally the record of mental history 
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as fossilized in folk-lore and the deep- 
rooted irrational superstitions of the 
civilised people of to-day also suggests 
the same postulate. Systematic think- 
ing is comparatively a late development, 
and even to-day the number of such men 
as control and order their thoughts is 
but a small fraction of the total popula- 
tion of the world. As H. G. Wells has 
it, most of the men still live by imagina- 
tion and passion. They act in accord- 
ance with the emotions that are aroused 
in them by the images they conjure up, 
or the images that present themselves to 
their minds. 



This is most applicable in the domain 
of religion, where presumption and 
speculation are the rule rather than the 
exception. Speculation as to the origin 
of the universe has always formed an 
integral part of all the important religi- 
ous theologies. And the pictorial mode 
of thought seems to have been applied in 
all speculation as to the creation of the 
universe, till at last we come to the 
Sikh Gurus who frankly declared this 
mystery to be beyond human investiga- 
tion and comprehension. When ques- 
tioned as to the creation or manifesta- 
tion of the universe, thus spoke Guru 
Nanak (Japji, XXI): 

What was the occasion, the epoch, 
the phase of the moon or day of 
the week, the season of the month, 
when all that is, did come to exist?. 
Neither pandits with all the learning 
of the Puranas, nor qazis who write 
the Quoran, nor yet the Yogis, nor 
any one else does know of that. The 
Author of it himself alone understands 
this mystery of creation. 

A large part of the world till recently 
has believed on the authority of the 
Hebrew Bible that the world came into 
existence suddenly in 4004 B.C. The 
Puranak have put forward a theory of as 
sudden a manifestation, though the date 
of occurrence is pushed back by more 



than three yagas . The present one, the 
kaiiyuga , consists of 482,000 years; and 
the preceding ones, krita ( satya ), treta. 
and dvapara , are four times, three times 
and twice the duration of the present. 

That the universe in which we live has 



existed only for a few thousand years is 
now an exploded idea. The speculation 
of scientific men as to the age and origin 
of the earth, as an independent planet 
flying round and round the sun, puts it 
down to a figure exceeding 2,000,000,000 
years. This is a length of time that 
absolutely staggers imagination. The 
telescope reveals to us in various parts 
of the heavens luminous spiral clouds of 
incandescent matter, the spir ah nebulae 
which appear to be in rotation about a 
centre. It is supposed by many astrono- 
mers that the sun and its planets were 
once such a spiral, and before their 
separate existence they might have been 
a great survival of diffuse matter in space 
that had been undergoing concentration 
for majestic aeons. And only with a 
tremendous slowness through that vast- 
ness of time the earth could have 
cooled down and grown more and 
more like the earth on which we live, 
but as yet there could be no life on the 
earth. The geologists have endeavoured 
to trace the history of life before the 
beginnings of human memory and tradi- 
tion from the markings and fossils of 
living things in the stratified rocks; and 
the whole compass of time represented 
by the record of the rocks is estimated 
at 1,600,000,000 years. The earliest of 
these rocks that lie uncovered in North 
America and present no traces of life 
are of a thickness indicating a period 
half the above geological record, i.e., 
half the great interval of time since land 
and sea became distinguishable has left 
us no traces of life. The first indications 
of life we find in the Lower Palaeozoic 
Age; but these are the vestiges of com- 
paratively simple and lowly beings ; there 
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are no signs whatever of land life of part of Africa and Asia has never been 



any sort, plant or animal. This is more 
than a sufficient refutation of all theories 
conceiving of the origin of the world as 
a sudden phenomenon. 

As regards the claim of the Puranic 
theory the following facts will be found 
interesting. The Azoic (lifeless) period 
along with the age that followed it as 
has been described above is estimated 
at 1,400,000,000 years. The third geolo- 
gical age, Mesozoic period, came to an 
end some 80,000,000 years ago; and 
between this and the present is placed 
the Cainozoic or new life period, a period 
of great upheavel and extreme volcanic 
activity, when the vast masses of moun- 
tains, the Himalayas, the Alps, the 
Rockies and the Andies were thrust up, 
and the rude outlines of our present 
oceans and continents appeared. The 
first monkeys and lemuroid creatures, 
poorer in brain and not so specialised as 
their later successors, appeared only 
some 40,000,000 years ago. It was not 
till the period of the First and the Fourth 
Glacial Ages (that long universal winter 
coming on 600,000 years ago and lasting 
till 50,000 years back), that the first 
man-like beings lived upon our planet. 
Yet now the ethnologists tell us that 
these creatures were not true men. 
They were of a different species of the 
same genus, and have been christened 
the Neander thalers. The story of man- 
kind begins only some thirty or thirty- 
five thousand years ago, when a race of 
kindred beings, more intelligent, 
knowing more, talking and co-operating 
together, came drifting into the Neander- 
thaler’s world from the south and ousted 
him from the European region. Where 
the true men originated the scientific 
men do not know. The relfcs of a third 
species of man, intermediate - between 
the Neanderthaler and the human being, 
were found in 1921 at Broken Hill in 
South Africa. True that the greater 



traversed yet by a trained observer inter- 
ested in these matters and free to 
explore; but so far as India is concerned 
the Indo-Gangetic basin was still under 
water. The primitive true man was 
either negroid or resembled the savages 
of North America. It was only fifteen 
or twelve thousand years ago that a 
fresh people, the Azilians, who had the 
use of the bow and could draw vividly 
reducing their drawings to a sort of 
symbolism, appeared in the South of 
Spain. They had only chipped imple- 
ments; and cultivation in Europe began 
some ten or twelve thousand years ago 
with the dawning of the Neolithic Age. 
In the face of this evidence the Puranic 
theories also appear to be so much 
speculation without any historical data 
to support it. 

Even the theories put forward by 
scientific men as to the origin of life 
are not final. There is absolutely no 
definite knowledge and no convincing 
guess as yet of the way in which life 
began, though their speculations are of 
great interest. The truth, according to 
an admission of H. G. Wells, is that the 
physical and astronomical sciences are 
still too undeveloped to make anything of 
a sort more than an illustrative guess- 
work. The Gurus realised the futility 
of all imaginative flights; and seeking to 
place religion on a sounder basis, they 

sang of the new way of life, of rational 
living. 

Great stress is laid in the Sikh tradi- 
tion on the control of one’s conduct and 
thought by achieving mastery over lust, 
anger, greed, fondness and pride, the 
five human emotions that lead one 
astray. Thus the life regulated by the 
principles of righteous living is considered 
the only path of enlightenment that leads 
to truth (Japji, I). That is the ideal 
for the devoted Sikh. All attempts at 
pampering the imagination and feeding 
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the flame of emotion with a view to winn- make the disciple aware of the pitfalls 
ing over the human heart to purity of life that abound in this new path of rationa- 
are scrupulously avoided by the Sikh lism, as will be made clear from a perusal 
Gurus. Though the cult of bhakti of the Japji. Faith, that creates confi- 
( devotion to a personal God), in a dence and is to be attained by remember- 
highly spiritualised form, has been ing the Almighty, is the chief guarantee 
incorporated in Sikhism, all emotiona- against the hazards of this new road to 
lism has been severely tabooed. No celestial beatitude. Herein lies the 
secret is made of the limitations of highest achievement of the soul, not in 
human knowledge either; and a note of the cessation of karma or in the observ- 
warning has been sounded repeatedly to ance of mystic ritual. 

SRI-BHASHYA 

By Swami Vireswarananda 

Chapter I 
Section I 

The Great Siddhanta 
Advaitin’s position refuted 

Even if the co-ordinated statement bute by shell which is the substrate of 
‘That thou art’ were meant to show that the wrong perception and which attri- 
the Jivahood denoted by ‘thou* does not bute is later perceived contradicts the 
exist in Brahman denoted by the word perception of silver which is therefore 
‘lhat 5 , still we have to give up the sublated; but here the word ‘That’ 
direct meanings of the terms ‘That’ and denotes the substrate Pure Consciousness 
‘thou* and take to implied meanings, and no attribute besides that, and as 
‘that’ denoting a universal substrate such the impression of the Jivahood will 
Brahman and ‘thou’ denoting that the not be nullified, for the perception of 
Jivahood has withdrawn from it ; Brahman without any attribute is not 
while the other objections shown inconsistent with wrong perception. It 
already remain. In addition, two more may, however, be said that Conscious- 
defects would be added if this interpreta- ness which is the substrate remains con- 
tion is accepted. Where shell is taken cealed and the function of the word 
for silver and we have the wrong per- ‘That 5 is to reveal it. But in this case 
ception, viz., ‘this is silver , 5 the silver is such a concealed substrate cannot be an 
sublated by an independent evidence got object of error or the subsequent subla- 
through a later perception ‘this is shell tion. Nor can it be said that the subs- 
and not silver 5 , but in the ease of ‘That trate is not concealed in so far as it is an 
thou art 5 there is no independent evid- object of wrong perception, for in its 
ence which sublates the Jivahood, and non-con cealed state it is opposed to all 
we have only to assume it through our wrong perception. Hence unless we 
helplessness. Further, where shell is accept an attribute of the substrate be- 
taken for silver the possession of an attri- sides its substance we cannot explain 
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wrong perception and sublation. It is 
only when such an attribute exists and 
is concealed that wrong perception 
is possible and when the attribute is 
revealed the wrong perception is nulli- 
fied. If, however, the text is interpreted 
as referring to Brahman having the jivas 
for its body, then the words, ‘That’ and 
‘thou 5 , will convey their primary mean- 
ings and the principle of co-ordination 
also will be justified, as the text refers 
to a single substance, Brahman, existing 
in two modes and a further attribute of 
Brahman will thereby be enunciated, 
viz., Its being the inner ruler of the indi- 
vidual souls. Moreover, it would be in 
keeping with the introductory portion of 
the section and also with the promissory 
statement that by the knowledge of one 
thing every thing is known, as Brahman 
having for its body the jivas and the 
matter in their gross state is the effect 
and the same Brahman having these for 
Its body in the subtle state is the cause. 

On this interpretation it may be 
questioned which of the two is the ori- 
ginal statement. This objection is not 
valid, for the text ‘That thou art 5 does 
not make any such statement as it is al- 
ready made at the beginning of the sec- 
tion in the text, “All this has That for 
its Self 55 where it is clearly stated that 
Brahman is the Self of ‘all this 5 , i.e., of 
the world of matter and the individual 
souls which form Its body. This is justi- 
fied by a previous text, “All these 
creatures are born of Brahman, in It 
they live and in It they are merged 
again. 55 Other texts also declare this 
identity of Brahman with the individual 
souls and matter in so far as they form 
Its body, for in the Brih. 3. 7. 3, and the 
Taitt . 2. 6, Brahman is said to be the 
Self of this sentient and insentient world 
which is Its body. Moreover, the Chh. 
text, “Having entered into them let me 
evolve name and form, 55 shows that all 
things attain substantiality due to the 
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individual soul which has Brahman for 
its Self entering into them. This text 
along with Taitt. 2.6 shows that the in- 
dividual soul also has Brahman for its 
Self, Brahman having entered into it. 
Thus the whole of the sentient and insen- 
tient world has its Self in Brahman in 
so far as it constitutes Its body, and as 
the whole world derives its substantiali- 
ty from Brahman all terms whatsoever 
denoting different things ultimately 
refer to Brahman in so far as It is 
distinguished by these different things. 
The text “That thou art 55 is therefore 
only a special statement of the universal 
truth, “In That all this has its Self. 55 

On the other hand the Advaitins, the 
Bhedabhedavadins and Bhedavadins 
will find it difficult to explain texts stat- 
ing the doctrine of universal identity. 
If, according to the Advaitins, there is 
only one non-differentiated substance, 
then with respect to what is this identity 
taught? It cannot be said with respect 
to Itself, for that is already known from 
texts like, “Brahman is Truth, Knowl- 
edge, Infinity, 55 and there is nothing 
further to be known from texts depicting 
this identity. It may be said that this 
teaching of identity is necessary to 
remove the imagined differences in Brah- 
man. It has already been shown that 
such imagined differences cannot be re- 
moved by texts teaching identity by way 
of co-ordination. For, co-ordination 
cannot be used at all except to show 
that the substance exists in two modes, 
which will go against the conclusions of 
the Advaitins, the absolute oneness. Ac- 
cording to the Bhedabhedavadins also, 
in either case, i.e., whether the difference 
is due to limiting adjuncts or it belongs 
to Brahman due to Its very nature, 
Brahman which is the Self of everything 
and which is free from all taint would 
be contaminated by imperfections. 
Lastly, the Bhedavadins will have to en- 
tirely ignore these texts teaching uni- 
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versal identity inasmuch as it is mean- 
ingless to say that things which are 
entirely different are identical also. 

To sum up : Texts declare a three- 
fold classification : matter, individual 

souls and • Brahman — matter being the 
object of enjoyment, souls, the enjoyers 
and Brahman, the ruling principle. 
Matter and souls which other texts 
declare to be connected with Brahman 
as Its body are controlled by It. 
It is therefore the Self of everything — 
the inner ruler. “He who inhabits the 
earth but is within it” etc. ( Brih . 3. 7. 
3-23). Other texts again teach that 
Brahman which has matter and souls 
for Its body exists as this world both 
in the causal and effected states, and 
hence speak of this world in both these 
aspects as that which is the real (Sat). 
“Sat alone was this in the beginning, 
One only without a second” etc. (Chh. 
6. 2. 8); “He wished, ‘May I be many’ ” 
etc. ( Taitt . 2. 6) and so on. These texts 
also uphold the threefold entities essen- 
tially distinct in nature from one another 
— a view which is supported by texts 
like, “Let me enter these three divine 
beings with this living self and then 
evolve names and forms” where the 
three divine beings or primordial ele- 
ments stand for the whole material world 
and the living self refers to the indivi- 
dual soul. Brahman is in Its causal or 
effected condition, according as It has 
for Its body matter and souls either in 
their subtle or gross state. The effect 
being thus non-different from the cause, 
it is known through the knowledge of 

the cause, and the initial promissory 

% 

statement of the scriptures that by the 
knowledge of one thing everything is 
known holds good. As Brahman which 
has for Its body matter and souls in 
their gross and subtle states constitutes 
the effect and the cause we can well say 
that It is the material ( apadana ) cause 
of this world. 



Texts which teach that Brahman is 
without qualities teach that It is free 
from all evil qualities. Similarly texts 
like, “True, infinite, knowledge is 
Brahman,” which declare knowledge as 
Its essential nature declare that the 
essential nature of Brahman which is 
all-knowing can be defined as knowledge, 
while texts like, “He who is all- 
knowing” etc., show that It is essen- 
tially a knowing subject. Again texts 
like, “He desired, ‘May I be many* ” 
(Taitt. 2. 6), teach that Brahman exists 
as this manifold world, thereby deny- 
ing the reality of all things different 
from It, which is the true import of 
texts like, “From death to death 
he goes who sees any plurality here” 
(Brih. 4. 4. 19.). Thus we find that 
texts which declare matter, souls and 
Brahman to be essentially different in 
nature, which declare Brahman to be 
the cause and the world the effect, and 
finally the cause and effect to be non- 
different, do not in the least contra- 
dict the texts which declare matter and 
souls as the body of the Lord — -matter 
and soul in causal condition existing in 
a subtle state, not having assumed as 
yet names and forms, while in the gross 
or effected state they are designated by 
such names and forms. Thus some 
texts declare that matter, souJs and 
Brahman are three different entities, 
while others teach that matter and souls 
in all their states form the body of God 
who is their Self, while still other texts 
teach that It in Its causal and effected 
stages comprises within It these three 
entities. “All this is Brahman”. 

Bondage is real and is the result of 
ignorance which is of the nature of 
Karma witnout a beginning. This 
bondage can be destroyed only through 
Knowledge, i.e., through the Knowledge 
that Brahman is the inner ruler different 
from souls and matter. Such Knowledge 
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alone leads to final release or Moksha. 
This Knowledge is attained through the 
Grace of the Lord pleased by the due 
performance of the daily duties pres- 
cribed for different castes and stages of 
life, duties performed not with the idea 
of attaining any results but with the 
idea of propitiating the Lord. Works 
done with a desire for results lead to 
impermanent results while those per- 
formed with the idea of pleasing the 



Lord result in the Knowledge of the 
nature of devout meditation which in 
turn leads to the intuition of Brahman 
as the inner Self different from souls and 
matter. This leads to Moksha. As the 
due performance of the duties prescribed 
requires a knowledge of the work por- 
tion of the Vedas, an inquiry into 
Brahman must be preceded by an 
inquiry into the works. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 



IN THIS NUMBER 

In the Editorial we have dwelt at 
length upon the organised sham and 
vandalism of the modern age, pointed 
out how the sublime gospel of the 
Prophet of Nazareth is being stultified 
in the Christian world and also shown 
that it must go back to the original 
teaching of Christ to find an antidote 
against the soul-killing philosophy of the 
Western world. In his thoughtful 
article on Art and Morality, Dr. A. C. 
Bose, M.A., Ph.D. (Dublin), Professor 
of English, Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 
has discussed the relation between art 
and morality and pointed out that 
beyond the schools of didactic and pure 
art, which represent respectively the 
puritan and aesthetic outlooks on life, 
there is a third school that understands 
life neither in terms of its struggles, nor 
exclusively in terms of its joy and 
beauty, but in terms of both. Asoka 
Kumar Bhattacharya, in his article on 
Sri Ramakrishna’ s contribution to the 
social and religious life of India , has 
presented a graphic account of the part 
played by Sri Ramakrishna in moulding 
the socio-religious life of India. In 
Man’s place in the Cosmos, Dr. D. N. 
Roy, M.A., Ph.D., formerly Professor 



in the Department of Philosophy in the 
University of the Phillipines, has dis- 
cussed the various conceptions about the 
universe and pointed out man’s relation 
to God and the world as also his ulti- 
mate spiritual destiny. Bhikku Vajra- 
buddhi, a German Buddhist monk of 
the Sivali College, Ratnapura, Ceylon, 
has shown in The Religion of non- 
religion that all religions including 
Buddhism are encompassed in the 
catholic fold of Ved antic thought. In a 
Bird’s-eye view of the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Principal D. S. Sarma, M.A., of 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, has 
dealt with the salient features of the 
Song Celestial and shown how it gives 
in a short compass illuminating descrip- 
tions of all the varied aspects of spiritual 
life and yet maintains a perfect balance 
among them. Swami 'Vedantananda of 
the Ramakrishna Mission has presented 
a practical scheme for the uplift and 
education of the poor and ignorant 
village-folk with primary schools as 
centres in his article on A Scheme of 
Rural Reconstruction. The article on 
A Jewish Mystic by Rabbi William G. 
Braude, Ph.D., Lecturer in the, Brown 
University, U.S.A., gives a short life- 
sketch of Rabbi Israel, a Jewish mystic 
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of Poland, as also his teachings. Prof. 
Charanjit Singh Bindra, M.A., LL.B., 
of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
Punjab, has discussed in the light of 
the available historical data the anti- 
quity of the modern world and given in 
a nutshell the cardinal teachings of the 
Sikh Gurus in his article on Rationalistic 
attitude in Sikh Religion . Swami Vires- 
warananda of the Ramakrishna Mission 
concludes the first sutra according to 
Sri-Bhashya which gives the most im- 
portant features of the philosophical 
position of Sri Ramanuja. 

A CALL FOR HINDU-MU SLIM 

UNITY 

Communalism has appeared like a 
terrible comet on the horizon of India’s 
socio-political life. It has so much 
obsessed the imagination of a certain 
section of the Indian people that they 
can hardly dream of any communal 
harmony which is so vital to the 
organic growth of India’s national 
existence. It is however a hopeful sign 
of the times that this unfortunate state 
of things has attracted the serious atten- 
tion of a number of Indian leaders who 
want to banish this evil once for all from 
the arena of Indian life. Recently Sir 
Akbar Hydari, President of the Execu- 
tive Council, Hyderabad State, rightly 
observed, “I for one refuse to believe 
that those differences are not capable of 
lasting solution such as would, on the 
basis of a common nationalism and of 
national endeavour in the service of a 
common patrimony, lead to mutual 
respect and understanding.” This last- 
ing solution is only possible when the 
members of the two principal communi- 
ties, Hindu and Muslim, will be quite 
aware of the beneficial and virtuous 
effects of toleration and sympathy and 
the suicidal and baneful results of the 
mad pursuit of communal discord and 
enmity. They must know, as Sir Akbar 



Hydari said, that ‘we cannot follow the 
radical path of secularisation.’ Indian 
social fabric is so knit together that 
none of its parts can be separated 
without the dissolution of the whole. 
Those who dream of the triumph of their 
own religion and the destruction of 
others, really build castles in the air. 
Rather they should bear in mind that 
mutual friendship and co-operation will 
bring peace and prosperity which are the 
crying needs of the present-day society. 
This can best be effected by means of 
participation in the religious festivities 
of the two communities. It is not 
possible for all to understand the 
intricate philosophy of religion, but 
everyone can join the festivals, which 
want to preach religion in the popular 
way and to create a common meeting- 
ground for free mixing of the rich and 
the poor, the ignorant and the learned. 
Thus they will understand that there is 
very little difference in these two religions 
which always teach toleration and 
harmony. It is gratifying to find that 
recently a Mohammedan High Court 
Judge and a Mohammedan Minister of 
the Government of Bihar paid glowing 
tributes to Lord Sri Krishna on the 
Janmastami Day. The examples set by 
these Mohammedan gentlemen of high 
position should be emulated by their 
co-religionists. 

Care should be taken to educate the 
public mind by creating a literature 
which will foster communal harmony 
and friendship. Nowadays a few self- 
seeking persons are utilizing the press 
and the platform for the propagation of 
the dangerous doctrine of religious 
bigotry which has fairly succeeded in 
creating a mass hatred and jealousy. 
Even the text-books for small boys are 
written in such a fashion that they stir 
up this communal spirit from the very 
beginning of their lives. So, to nip this 
feeling in the bud, such books and papers 
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should be published as would reveal the 
true spirit of each religion and promote 
goodwill and peace, love and brother- 
hood amongst the adherents of different 
faiths. 

In fact no religion preaches narrow- 
mindedness. When sincerely practised, 
it will make its followers holy, tolerant 
and wise. So, as a matter of fact, those 
who want to foment communahsm in the 
name of religion, only show their in- 
ability to understand the true spirit of 
religion. What is needed is the proper 
understanding of the sacred ideal of each 
religion and the cultivation of fellow- 
feeling which will stamp out the bogey 
of communalism that has recently 
appeared on the horizon of Indian life. 



India, the fountain-head of spiri- 
tuality, where the various sects have 
been living for centuries in amity and 
peace, should not be allowed to become 
a battle-ground of warring creeds 
through the fanatical zeal of a band of 
rank communalists. Rightly did Swami 
Vivekananda say, “If anybody dreams 
of the exclusive survival of his own 
religion and the destruction of others, I 
pity him from the bottom of my heart 
and point out to him that upon the 
banner of every religion will soon be 
written, inspite of their resistance, 
‘Help and not fight,’ ‘Assimilation and 
not Destruction,’ ‘Harmony and Peace 
and not Dissension.’ ” 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



ESSAYS ON THE GITA, FIRST SERIES. 
By Sri Aurobindo. Arya Publishing House , 
68, College Street, Calcutta. Pp. 380. 

Sri Aurobindo’ s Essays on the Gitd ranks to- 
day among the great classics of India. Herein 
we find displayed in all its depth, subtlety, 
and profundity of learning one of the most 
mighty and original minds of modern India. 
His influence upon a large number of dis- 
tinguished contemporary writers on Indian 
philosophy has been marked, though this has 
not been always recognized or even acknowl- 
edged ; and among his works which have 
exerted this influence these Essays are by 
far the most important. 

The work deserves to be read widely not 
only as a deep and acute analysis of one of 
the most celebrated scriptures of humanity, 
but also as a book whose understanding is 
essential to grasp the full significance of 
Aurobindo’s philosophy. For, it is plain that 
his ideas have developed in the course of his 
interpretation of the message of the Gitd. 
It is of course true that the writer begins 
his essays not in the spirit of a narrow 
dialectician or a metaphysician, for he holds 
“it of little importance to extract from the 
Gita its exact metaphysical connotation as 
it was understood by the men of the time, 
“even if that were accurately possible,” but 



with the object of discovering its central 
message and “the living truth it contains 
apart from their metaphysical form” and of 
presenting them in the most vital and 
neutral form and expression that will be 
suitable to the mentality and helpful to the 
spiritual needs of our present-day humanity. 
But as we follow him through his brilliant 
expositions we find him committed in the end 
to some very definite metaphysical views. 

This is inevitable. For, it cannot be 
regarded as of little moment to enquire into 
and to ascertain the views of the Gitd on 
nature, God, and man, as a firm grasp of 
them is a necessary basis for our spiritual 
striving. The comprehension need not — and 
perhaps cannot — be metaphysically imma- 
culate and finely rounded off ; still a toler- 
ably firm hold on the ideal is of the ntmost 
importance, for spiritual endeavour and 
growth is nothing short of growing into the 
likeness of our ideals. 

What then is the central drift of the ideas 
contained in the Gitd, — what in short is its 
perennial message? And though the writer 
has expressed it in his own distinctive and 
individual way, it is the same message we 
meet with in the works of its classic com- 
mentators, if of course we are not very parti- 
cular about the author’s precise metaphysical 
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leanings. The Gitd urges the radical trans- 
formation of our normal outlook on life and 
existence, the lifting of our being to a 
superior plane of consciousness, the discovery 
of our true bearings in God ; in fine, the 
leading of divine life. The Gita is emphati- 
cally not a gospel of ‘duty for duty’s sake/ 
—an interpretation which a series of illus- 
trious modern commentators beginning with 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji down to Tilak 
and others of our own day would fasten 
upon it. It is indeed a gospel of works, 
but of works “which culminate in knowledge, 
that is, in spiritual realization and quietude, 
and of works motived by devotion, that is, 
a conscious surrender of one’s whole self first 
into the hands and then into the being of 
the supreme, and not at all of works as 
they are understood by the modern mind, 
not at all an action dictated by egoistic and 
altruistic, by personal, social, humanitarian 
motives, principles, ideals.” 

The disinterested performance of social 
duties, the right to action and the rejection 
of the claim to the fruit do not constitute 
the great word, the mahdvdkya , of the Gitd, 
but only a preliminary word governing the 
first stages of the disciple as he proceeds on 
the path which leads to supreme knowledge 
and devotion. And this standpoint is clearly 
superseded at a later stage, when the disciple 
is enjoined to follow the divine life, to 
abandon all dharmas, sarvadharmdn , to take 
refuge in the Supreme alone. And “the 
divine activity of a Buddha, a Ramakrishna, 
a Vivekananda is perfectly in consonance 
with this teaching. Nay, although the Gitd 
prefers action to inaction, it does not rule 
out the renunciation of works, but accepts 
it as one of the ways of the Divine. If 
that can only be attained by renouncing 
works and life and all duties and the call 
is strong within us, then into the bonfire 
they must go, and there is no help for it. 
The call of God is imperative and cannot be 
weighed against any other considerations.” 

If the disinterested performance of social 
duties were the final answer of the Gitd, 
the book might well have ended with the 
sixth chapter, and an ethical or a pragmati- 
cal or even an ideal solution of Arjuna’s 
dilemma would have sufficed, for there was 
no necessity in the immediate problem to 
lead up to the “whole question of the nature 
of existence, and of the replacement of the 
normal by spiritual life.” The Gitd did not 
end there because it recognized that no such 



solution from an intellectual or ideal stand- 
point could be absolute. And as Arjuna was 
not in a mood to accept such a practical 
solution, the Gitd proceeded to develop a 
new standpoint to give a different answer. 
Failure to grasp this crucial factor has 
vitiated numberless works and in particular 
has rendered Tilak’s otherwise valuable work 
a monument of misspent ingenuity and 
stupendous waste of effort. 

The Gitd then works out a great synthesis 
of works, knowledge, and devotion ; and 
though the writer emphasizes the theistic 
character of the teaching no reasonable 
objection can be had against this manner o£ 
approach, if this is not pressed as the only 
true way of regarding it to the exclusion of 
others. The broad message of the Gitd, 
which is capable of being viewed with equal 
cogency from a number of different stand- 
points, would itself repudiate such inter- 
pretation. 

This series which is devoted to the first 
six chapters of the Gitd ends with an essay 
on “the Gist of Karmayoga” where we 
obtain a glimpse into the metaphysical posi- 
tion of the author. We meet in this chapter, 
where he has found it necessary to antici- 
pate some of the results of his study of the 
later chapters, with his views on Nature as 
the power of the Supreme going forth in 
cosmic creation, on the eternal individual, 
the immutable Self of man which is above 
the mutations of Nature, and on the Supreme, 
the Purushottama, the Master of works who 
is above Nature and the immutable Self of 
man, above Kshara and Akshara even. 
About some of these we may honestly express 
our misgivings ; and we are far from having 
any assurance that the Gitd finds in a con- 
ception, which is only a variant form of the 
doctrine of Lila, any easier solution of the 
riddle of existence than in the theory of an 
incomprehensible mayd, though the former 
is morn acceptable to common sense and less 
resisted by our instinctive tendencies. On 
matters like these we are guided by faith 
and inherent traits of character. But talk- 
ing of authority and its reasonableness, 
many of us would prefer to be governed in 
their ultimate beliefs by the deliverances 
of those rare souls who claim our allegiance 
by the plenitude of their power, purity, and 
holiness and knowledge of the highest truth 
in life rather than by assumptions arrived 
at by fine intellectual efforts, however novel, 
intriguing, and fascinating they might seem. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE GITA : AS work. It gives the text and English transla- 

XNTERPRETED BY AUROBINDO. Edited tion of the Gita. The notes which have been 
By Anilbaran Roy. George Allen 8? Unwin compiled from the Essays on the Gita, have 
Ltd. Museum Street, London ; The Gita been arranged under the slokas in the 
Prachar Karyalaya, 108 / 11, Monoharpooker manner of the traditional commentaries. 
Road, P.O. Kalighat , Calcutta. Pp. 281. This summary of a celebrated classic in the 
Price 7s. 6d. writer’s own language will be of great value 

This is a commentary on the Gita based on to all students of the Gita and of Aurobindo’s 
Sri Aurobindo’s famous exposition of the philosophy. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

Swami Virajanandaji Maharaj, a direct 
disciple of Srimat Swami Vivekanandaji 
Maharaj, has been elected President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission in place of 
Swami Suddhanandaji Maharaj, who passed 
away last month. 

Inspired by the life and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Virajananda re- 
nounced the world and joined the Rama- 
krishna Order at Baranagore in 1891, at the 
age of 17. He had the rare privilege of 
living with most of the direct disciples of 
the Master, and profiting by their life of 
intense spiritual practices. 

After Swami Yivekananda’s return from 
the West in 1897, Swami Virajananda had 
the opportunity of serving him personally. 
In the same year he was initiated into 
‘sannyasa’ and was sent to Eastern Bengal 
on a preaching tour. During the next few 
years he was in different parts of Northern 
India, particularly at the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, District Almora. He was made 
a trustee of the Belur Math in 1906, and that 
very year he was put in charge of the 
Mayavati Ashrama on the demise of its first 
President, Swami Swarupananda. He suc- 
cessfully held this office till 1913, and in 
addition was the editor of the Prabuddha 
Bharat a, the English monthly organ of the 
Order. During his regime the early volumes 
of the complete works and the life of Swami 
Vivekananda were published. 

The next year he founded, in the same 
district, a beautiful Retreat, called the 
Vivekananda Ashrama, at Shyamala Tal, 
where he passed many years in meditation 
amid the quiet and sublimity of the 
Himalayan forest. 

In the year 1926 he came down to the 
Belur Math to attend the first Convention 



of the Order. Thereafter he was actively in 
touch with the work of the Headquarters 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, of 
which he was elected Secretary in 1934 and 
Vice-President in May last. 

His life is a harmonious blend of contem- 
plation and action. His purity, steadiness 
and spirit of service are sure to prove a 
blessing to all spiritual aspirants, particularly 
to the members of the Sangha of which he 
has been chosen the leader. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SEVASHRAMA, KANKHAL, HARDWAR 

Report for the year 1937 

The 37th annual report of the R. K- 
Mission Sevashrama at Kankhal, Hardwar, 
shows how since its inception in 1901, the 
Sevashrama has been trying its level best 
to serve the poor and the distressed in 
various ways. Its present dimensions and 
importance bear eloquent testimony to the 
admirable work done during these years. 

The Sevashrama maintains an Indoor 
Hospital of 50 beds. The total number of 
patients admitted during the year under 
review was 934, of whom 853 were cured, 44 
relieved, 23 died and 14 remained at the 
close of the year. There is a well-equipped 
outdoor dispensary where 25,772 patients 
were treated. 

The following are some of the present 
needs of the Sevashrama : — 

(1) Workers ’ Quarters : A building was 

constructed for housing the workers. A sum 
of Rs. 1,500/- was received for the purpose. 
The remaining sum of Rs. 2,000/- is yet 
necessary. 

(2) Night School for the Harijans ; The 
school had about 50 students on its roll. 
The municipal monthly grant of Rs. 10 /- is 

insufficient and so public help is urgently 
needed. 
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(8) A Guest House : It was constructed 
at the cost of Rs. 12,734-15-9. Still a sum 
of Rs. 2,100/- is necessary to pay off the 
expenditure. 

(4) Permanent Endowment Fund ; Out of 
50 beds 15 were provided for and the remain- 
ing 85 beds are yet to be endowed. 

(5) Library : It consisted of 1,876 volumes 
of different languages but money is neces- 
sary to make it a well-equipped one. 

(6) A Prayer Hall ; It was constructed at 
the cost of Rs. 8,000/-. The sum of 
Rs. 200/- was subscribed and the remaining 
sum is to be collected to meet the deficit. 

(7) Funds for a Sevashrama at Rishikesh. 

(8) General maintenance Fund. 

With the growth of the activities of the 
Sevashrama the necessities have also grown 
apace and so the active sympathy of the 
public is earnestly solicited. Any contribu- 
tion towards any of the departments of the 
Sevashrama will be thankfully acknowledged 
by the Hony. Secretary, Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion Sevashrama, P.O. Kankhal, Dt. 
Saharanpur, U. P. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INDUSTRIAL 

HOME AND SCHOOL, 

BELUR MATH P.O., DT. HOWRAH 

Report for the year 1987 

To impart vocational education among the 
poor boys this institution has opened the 
following courses: — (1) Cabinet-making, (2) 
Weaving and dyeing, (6) Tailoring and (4) 
Dairy and agriculture. The minimum quali- 
fication for admission is the completion of the 
Middle English Standard. The Session 
begins from January. With the exception of 
an admission fee of Rs. 5/- and a game fee 
of Re. 1/- no other fees are charged for tui- 
tion. The number of students at the close 
of the year was 41. Of the 18 students who 
appeared for the final examination, 9 came 
out successful. 21 boys were accommodated 
in the Students’ Home attached to the 
institution. Apart from the instructions 
given in the school, religious and music 
classes, physical training and other recrea- 
tive and social functions were arranged for 
the benefit of these boys. The total cost of 
running the school in 1937 was Rs. 6,259-15-6. 

A large number of applicants are refused 
admission for want of accommodation. A 
room may be built in the Home at a cost 
of Rs. 1,000/-, and an endowment of 
Rs. 2,000/- can permanently maintain a 



poor student by means of a scholarship. An 
endowment fund of Rs. 30,000/- and another 
sum of Rs. 20,000/- are urgently necessary 
for the extension of the work-shops, 
library, etc. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, 
DHANTOLI, NAGPUR 

Report for 1987 

This Ashrama which was established in 
1928, has been silently and unostentatiously 
attempting to serve the people without any 
distinction of caste or creed. The Charitable 
Dispensary which was situated at the 
Ashrama premises, treated 47,788 patients 
and the branch dispensary at Khamla 
attended to 1,292 patients during the period 
under review. In addition to the medical 
help, periodical lectures were arranged 
when the basic principles of hygiene, pre- 
ventive measures and curative remedies were 
lucidly explained in Marathi with the aid of 
magic lantern slides. 

The Students’ Home accommodated eight 
inmates, of whom three were full free, four 
part-paying and one paying. Two students 
of the Home creditably passed their M.A. 
Examination, one of whom secured first 
place in the first class. 

The Study Circle arranged regular classes 
on the Geeta etc., by the monastic members 
of the Mission. The library had 2,913 books 
on different subjects and had 105 regular 

members on its roll. The Free Reading Room 
attached to the library received 11 monthlies, 
6 weeklies, 8 dailies, etc. About 25 students 
attended the Free Gymnasium which was 
kept open for the school and college stu- 
dents. In response to invitations from the 
public, the Swamis of the Ashrama delivered 
lectures on religious and other subjects in 
schools, colleges and other parts of the city. 
Anniversaries of Sri Krishna, Sri Rama- 
krishna and other prophets were held with 
Bhajan , Kirtan and public lectures. The 
Birth Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna was 
also celebrated with Bhajan , Kirtan and 
other religious discourses, feeding of 
the poor and a convention of Reli- 
gions. The said Centenery celebrations were 
organised in 27 other district towns of C. P. 
and Berar. The Ashrama published 6 books 
in Marathi and 5 books in Hindi on the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. Amongst various needs 
of the Ashrama, a Dispensary building is an 
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immediate necessity, the approximate cost 
of which is Rs. 8,000. Any contribution for 
the Building Fund or for any other depart- 
ments will be thankfully acknowledged by 
the President. 

THE SONARGAON RAMAKRISHNA 
MISSION, P. O. AMINPUR, DACCA 

Report for 1936 and 1937 

This Ashrama, ever since its inception in 
1915, has been carrying on multifarious acti- 
vities, social, educational and spiritual. To 
alleviate the distress of the suffering millions, 
this Ashrama has been maintaining a Charit- 
able Dispensary which attended to 6,281 
patients during the period under review. 
To minister to other wants of the people the 
institution doled out rice to 197 families and 
304 poor persons and ran a Free Library of 
500 books and a number of weeklies and 
monthlies which were profitably utilised by 
the local public. To ameliorate the moral 
and spiritual condition of the people the 
Ashrama organised 158 religious discourses 
on various subjects and 22 magic lantern 
lectures were also delivered in the neighbour- 
ing villages. The Birth-Centenary of Sri 
Ramakrishna was celebrated with due eclat. 
Lectures on different religions, readings 
from the scriptures, industrial and agricul- 
tural exhibition, feeding of the poor were 
some of the main items of the nine days’ 
programme arranged on this august occa- 
sion. The birthday anniversaries of Swami 
Vivekananda and other prophets were also 
duly celebrated. 

Any contribution, however small, will be 
thankfully acknowledged by the Secretary. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA VEDA VTDYALAYA 
86 A, HARISH CHATTERJEE STREET, 
BHOWANIPUR, CALCUTTA 

Report for 1933-37 

The quinquennial report of this Vidyalaya 
shows how from a very humble beginning this 
institution has been able to intensify the 
academic atmosphere and to widen the 
scope and ideal of 1 its work. The teaching 
staff consisted of three stipendiary pandits 
who were noted for their scholarship. 
The total number of students in 1937 
was 57, amongst whom there were five 
M.A.’s, two B.A.’s and several college stu- 
dents. It is really gratifying to note that 



the students of this institution secured one 
or more scholarships every year. There 
was a library attached to the Vidyalaya 
which contained many rare and valuable 
books. The special features of this Vidya- 
laya were the free teaching of the higher 
branches of Sanskrit literature and philo- 
sophy, free board and lodging to a few 
deserving students, and the sittings of Sri 
Ramakrishna Vidyarthi Parishad, an 
assembly of students to develop the power of 
speech and writing in Sanskrit. 

The immediate needs of the institution are 
a suitable house of its own and a permanent 
endowment fund for the maintenance of 
poor students and efficient Adhyapakas. 
Any contribution will be thankfully received 
by the Secretary. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASAMITI, 

HABIGUNJ 

Report for 1936 and 1937 

This institution, started in 1920, has been 
carrying on its work of service by arranging 
occasional lectures and religious classes for 
the propagation of the true knowledge of 
religion and by establishing schools and 
Co-operative Societies to foster education and 
industry. A 15 days’ programme was 
arranged to celebrate the Birthday Centen- 
ary of Sri Ramakrishna, which included lec- 
tures by learned scholars, selected readings 
from the scriptures, magic lantern lectures, 
Students’ Day, Ladies’ Day, procession, and 
feeding of 5,000 persons. The birthday 
anniversaries of Swami Vivekananda and 
Holy Mother were also duly celebrated. 
The Ashrama conducted 4 primary schools 
specially for the Harijans, the average 
numerical strength of which were 20, 18, 20 
and 40 in 1936, and 19, 16, 18 and 89 in 1937. 
The library which contained 846 books in 
1936 and 870 books in 1937 and the Reading 
Room which was furnished with a dozen 
magazines and newspapers were fairly 
utilized by the reading public. 

Two Co-operative Credit Societies were 
established which worked nicely by opening 
shoe factories and helping other industries. 
Four patients were treated and nursed in 
the Ashrama and 16 families were helped 
with 8| mds. of rice in 1936 and in 1937, 
nine patients were served with medicine and 
diet, and cholera preventive medicines were 
distributed amongst 143 persons, and 11 
families received 2 mds. and 27 srs. of rice. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
(CEYLON BRANCH) 

Report for the years ending June 80 th, 

1936 and June 30th, 1937 

The seventh and the eighth annual reports 
of Ceylon Branch of the Ramakrishna Mission 
record a steady development of its activities, 
missionary and educational. It was able to 
carry the spiritual, cultural and moral 
ministrations to the doors of the inhabitants 
of this island, who in their turn received them 
with sympathy and generous support. Its 
new building known as the “Centenary Math” 
was opened on the 24th February, 1936, the 
inauguration day of the Birth Centenary of 
Sri Ramakrishna. A public meeting was 
arranged on this occasion ; good-will mes- 
sages from the President and the Secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Mission were read and 
speeches were delivered by eminent men of 
the city. In 1937, a special programme was 
organized to celebrate the Birth Centenary 
of Sri Ramakrishna, which included puja, 
devotional music, lectures on the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, distribution 
of leaflets containing his teachings, feeding 
of the poor and a Convention of Religions 
which was attended by learned scholars who 
spoke lucidly on the different religions of 
the world. At Batticaloa the important 
item of the Centenary celebrations was the 
opening of the Anaipanthi Girls’ School, the 
Kalmunai Tamil School, the Karativu Girls’ 
Orphanage, the science laboratory and class 
rooms of the Shivananda Vidyalaya and the 
new building of the Karativu Boys’ School. 
Celebrations were also observed in all the 
Mission Schools at Trincomalie and Jaffna ; 
there were special pujas, bhajans, lectures 
and religious processions. The centenary was 
observed at Hatton and Anuradhapura. 

The educational work of the Mission has 
considerably grown during these years. The 
Mission managed 15 schools with 84 teachers 
and 2,624 pupils. There was an increase of 
three schools, six teachers and nearly three 
hundred pupils over the numbers given in 
last year’s report. 

The Rural Reconstruction Centre started at 
Kalladiuppodai worked satisfactorily and was 



able to receive the support of the generous 
public. 

The urgent needs of the Mission are: 

(1) Funds for the maintenance of the 

Ashrama, 

(2) Funds for the educational work, and 

(3) Funds for the maintenance of th 

Students’ Home and the Rural Re- 
construction Centre. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
VIDYARTHI BHAWAN, 
NARAYANGUNGE 

An Ideal Home for the training of 

Young Students. 

A healthy and morally sound environment 
is an indispensable factor for the proper 
training of young minds. Students starting 
on the journey of life with a reverential 
receptiveness and a delicate sensibility 
should, on no account, be allowed to live in 
circumstances which may not be free from 
all filthiness. Rather they should be placed, 
if possible, under the direct guardianship of 
some truly great man ; for it is only the 
morally noble, and not the intellectually 
clever, who can be the real custodians of 
the moral and spiritual interests of the young 
minds. But it is a pity that in modern 
times such a Students’ Home is very rare 
that can assure its inmates all the requisites 
for self-culture in the real sense of the term. 

“Sree Ramakrishna Vidyarthi Bhawan” is 
an attempt to provide one such ideal 
Students’ Home for those who are just start- 
ing in the career of life. 

The institution is in charge of a senior 
Sannyasin of the Ramakrishna Order and is 
situated in the premises of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Narayangunge. At present the 
number of seats is limited to ten only. The 
Charge is moderate — only Rs. 12/- per month, 
including board and lodging, tiffin, private 
coaching, etc. Admission fee is Rs. 2/- 
only. Only students between 9 and 15 years 
are taken in. For other particulars, apply 
with half-anna stamp to the Rector, Rama- 
krishna Mission Vidyarthi Bhawan, Narayan- 
gunge, Dacca. 
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SWAM1 V1RAJANANDAJI MAHARAJ 

THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 






















































